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TES MAIL STEAMERS. 








- Captain Luca. 
. - Captain Comsrocn. 
¢ e.5' @ — Gravron. 
n built con it, expressly for Goy. 
care has n taken in their construe. 


New York to Liverpool, in first cabin 
extra size state rooms, ; in second 
pool to New York, £30 and £20. 

on attached to each ship. 

ed until paid for. 








From Liverpoot. 
Wednesday, - - April 21 
Wednesday, ay 6. 
Wednesday, May 10 
Wednesday, June 2 
2. Wednesday June 16, 
6. Wednesday June 30. 
), Wednesday. July 14, 
i. Wednesday. - July 28, 
’ i be ee . + August li, 
t 21. ednesday,- - August 
aber 4, Wednesd 4 - + Beptemb 
aber 18, | Wednesday - Beptember 2%. 
r 2, Wednesday + October 6, 
r 16, Wednesday October 20, 
r 30, d »° = b 9 
ber 13, |Wednesday. - - November 17, 
iber 27, Weenesday, - - December ]. 
ber 11, Wednesday, - - December 15. 
ber 25. Wednesday. -D ber 29 





6, apply to 
<. COLLINS & OO., 56 Wall-st.,N. ¥ 
AIPLEY & CO., Liverpoo! 
ERTS & CO., 
13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
ROE & CO., 
Rue Notre Dame des Victoiren, Paris 
i. DRAPER, Havre. 
ships will not be accountable for goid, 
jewelry, precious stones, or metals, un. 
signed therefor, and the value thereo: 
102-652tw 





W INVENTION. 
hold fast to that which tse good,” 


)N, designed for the promotion of health 
fort, is now presented to the public in 
FILTER. 
ify water repidly and effectually, whether 
It will not clog up or accumulate ver- 
Iters do. Every housekeeper knows the 
and to obtain the same is with many a 
ie importance. Even the Croton water, 
‘ appears very clear, is proved by this in- 
apr quantities of decayed animal and 
ch is said to be a truitful source of diar- 
Many of the first 
ave adopted them, and have given them 
dations. The cost is but $1 60, which ie 
d with the advantage to be derived from 


_& COLT, Proprietors, Gothic Hall, 
316 Broadway. 


and fever and ague. 


URCH BELLS! 


are attached to these Bells, so that they 
ing easily and properly, and 8 also, 
— from spans or = nae Toe? 
. Hangings comple’ nelu e. 
mM... if'desired. ~~ 

irty years in this business by their late 
o ascertain the best form for Bells, the 
s and degree of heat requisite for secur- 
st solidity, strength, and most melodious 
ements, together with his very extensive 
18, are now held by the subscribers, who 
business, and who will use every endeavor 
ation which the establishment has here- 
in this and foreign countries; the Bells 
atedly received the highest awards of the 
ral Society and American Institute; and 
eted Chimes and heavy Alarm Bells for 
Union and Canada. 

, INSTRUMENTS will still be manufac- 
bers, of which they will have constantly 
ent of Transit Instruments, Levels, Sur- 
plain, nonious and improved), &c. Also 
n ——- of any size cast to order. 


s prompt. NY attended to. 
ANDREW MENERLY’S SONS. 
Co., N. ¥., 1852. 185-ly* 





BANKS’ PATENT 
ES— Improved in quality and reduced in 
© every required operation of weighing, as 
‘rains or Single Cars, in use on nearly all 
is in the United States and Great Britain. 
(dormant and portable), Heavy Portabie 
yr Foundries, Rolling Iron Houses, 
srious modifications ; Counter Sci &e. ; 
3, made entirely of iron and steel. These 
g known and severely tested, and the uni- 
,in their accuracy and perfect adjustment 
now regarded as ‘he standard, from which 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 89 Water-street. — 





MIRROR MANTELS. 
uld call the attention of builders and oth: 
)® new and beautiful style of » 
ustre and finish, while the price is so mo- 
an object to purchasers. 
NAOES put up in churches and other pub} 
gs, &c., in the most approved manner. 
stem of ventilation, in’ aced in connes- 
nasuring at all times a wholesome air. 
yn paid to the ventilation of water craft, om 
used by some of the finest steamers and 


2. 
IRGE WALEER Leonard-street, 
" m Near Broadway. 

ORGAN. FOR SALE. 
fighth-streetchure!:. near the House. 
an with two sete of k and 
th eight stops and ls. 
rith five stops, Gothic cases. 
th four stop, Grecian cases. 

HENRY ERBEN, 172 Oentre-street. 


S, CHURCH ORGANS. 


ER offers for sale the following Organs, at 
} and on liberal terms; One eight-stops, 
ix-stops, do. ; one five.stops, do. , One 
four stops, very low. gans constant 
- nearly so, from four to twelve a wi 
WILLIAM H. DAVIS, 








OTS AND SHOES. 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers iu 
SHOES, 167 PEARL- STREET, between 
sts, New York, call your attention to their 
is, being confident that they can offer you 
y your favorable notice. 
>und extensive, and is adapted to all sec- 
, and consists of all descriptions of Boots, 
India Rubbers. 

ofan ination of our qusled styles 
Ladies and Misses ; and as it is probable 
the dress of the lady, with regard to which 
lar than the shoe, this branch of our manu- 
nt will continue to receive our special care. 
is but those of our own manufacture, or 
mend with great confidence. We incur a 
d expenses, make large sales at small 
e soll our goods to a merchant once, we 
to secure him as a customer. 
nd promptly filled. 

RULE & HALL, 

B, 
nf 


167 Pearl-street. 
215-39t 

IN MANTELS, &c. 
of the American Institute have awarded to 
-RING a Gold Medal for the best specimens 
2 exhibited at the late Fair. 
18, Table Tops, &o. &c., in imitation of pre- 
f the choicest marbles, are now produ: at 
, SALAMANDER MARBLE COMPANY, 
g department of which is superintended by 
1e system, R. ~" and J. P. hag mye 
yn possesses advantages in being cheaper 
thau marble, and in resisting the action of 








of atyles and designs are to be found at the 
pany, 813 BROADWAY, New York: 
*s, and the public generally, are invited to 


hem. 
also be seen and orders received at the Bala- 
* 135, 157, and 139 Water street, and at 22 


dd d to JOHN _RUS- 
206-26 





may be 
}an above. 
OAKS, MANTILLAS, 
WLS AND FANOY FURS.—The Paris Man- 
m, 361 Broadway, ha been enlarged dur- 
ier to thrice its former size, and the propri- 
ly returned from the various European mar- 
lly announces that he is now prepared to sub- 
us patrons a collection of novelties, in the 
cles such as has rarely been excelled, if 
ontinent. 
nd MANTILLA DEPARTMENT will, as 
very new style to be found in Paris. 6 
{TMENT is replete with the newest manu- 
nost renowned fabricants; and in FANCY 
ude arrangements with the most celebrated 
whereby he is in constant receipt of the very 
ssian and Marten Sable, Ermine, Mink, Ohin- 
ten, and every other fashionable Fur. 
invites public inspection. 
GEO. BULPIN, 
Jloak and Mantilla Emporium, 361 Broadway. 
ENDID FURNITURE. 
B. W. HUTCHINGS, 
RER and Importer of the most fashionable 
1 suits of — 
EBWOOD, MAHOGANY, 
SLACK WALNUT, &o. 
snted to stand any Furnace Hest. ee 
NO. 475 BROADWAY, 
NEAR BROOME-STRERY. 
Siaten Island 
DYEING ESTABLIGHMENT, 
ICR WO. 3S JOHN-STRERT, 
» Doors from Broadway, N. Y. ‘ 
Gentlemen’s Garments dyed ; Orape Shawls 
er Curtains, &o.,cleansed and re-finished. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO 
COCK, ALLEN & Co. 
RERS AND IMPORTERS OF SILVER AND 
YARKE, richly decorated Porcelain Dinner and 
Table Cutlery, Japanery, &c., Rich Cut Glass- 
‘URES, Chandeliers, Girandoles, and Furniah- 
Broadway, between Broome and in D 
RANCE DINING SALOON. 
DINNER AND TEA.—The subscribers 
- their thanks to their patrons for past favors, 
the continuance of the same. 
o say to the friends of the “ Maine Law,” that 
tly Temperance House. Meats 6 cents, Pud- 
8 cents per plate; Coffee, Tea or Cocoa, 8 cts- 











eekman-street, a few doors from the office 

lent. JOHN 8. SAVERY, 
SYLVESTER CHANDLER. 

per plate. 187-ly 


D BOOTS AND SHOES. 

0 PLACK IN NEW YORK WHERE 8U0B 
e assortment of GENTS’, LADIES’, BOYS’, 
HILDREN’S BOOTS, GAITERS and SHOES, 


WATKINS’, 
esta! 
nder the immediate supervision of the propri- 


)0D8 SOLD. consideration. The 4 

om satiate inn ated, and NO CUSTOMER 

\de to order at the shortest notice. Drawing® 

t, and lasts kept expressly for each customer. 

nce heaving or mending ——— can have 
8 sent to an) o e e 

rer honorably and a. —_ with. 

[, one price nnn i. WATE : 

Between Nassau and William-streets- 





‘BOURNE & BROTHER, 
‘CHANGE BROKERS, 86 WALL-STREE 
NEW YORK. 


8. SOURS, , 208-188 


UNION RNITURE, &C. 
OBLETS, Aa +d ane PLATES 3 
fonts and Collection Plates; ‘WARS 


“i tos ealoat 6 Bitp. 
LUOIUS MAB. 
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~ VOLUME V. 


PUBLISHED FOR THE PkvPRIETORS, 





“BUT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
Conducted by Pastors of Congrogational Churches. 


editorial corps, Rev. R. 8. Storrs, 
Pry yong by 5 ‘Cuggvsr, D.D. (0.), Rev. Hunry 
Warp Beecusr (%), and Mrs. Hannist E. Bescusr Stowe 
(H. B. B. 8.), are stated contributors. 

Office 24 Seokmen-strest, between William and 


TERMS—IN ADVANCE. 


PER ANNUM BY MAIL—$2 50 BY CARRIER. 

he CAS@S. FIFTY CBNTS PBR ANNUM WILL BB ADDED, 
iy PAYMENT BZ DBLAYED THRER MONTHS. 
" Ministers or others who ure four new subscribers shall 
have their own paper gratis for one year. Clergymen and Post- 
masters are authorized Agents, and will be allowed 50 cents on 
each new subscriber. 

NO PAPER can be discontinued ey! the payment of all 
arrearages, except at the discretion of the P 

Subscribers who wish their papers discontinued, must pay all 
arrears, and notify the Pu’ er at or before the expiration of 
their year, because, if they enter upon anew op they will be 
considered as having become subscribers for the year, and will 





be accordingly. etre 

All letters and ications, to insure at must be 

id, and addressed (if for the Editors) to “ Editors of 

independent 24 Beekman-street, New York.” If on busi- 

ness, to Publisher of T’he Independent, 24 Beekman-street, 
New York.” 

SF ADVERTISEMENTS seventy five cents per square for 
the first insertion, and fifty cents for each subsequent insertion. 
A square occupies a space equal to sixteen lines of Nonpareil. 
Transient advertisements to be paid for invariably in advance. 
A liberal discount made to those who advertise largely. 








TAabilittes of those who take Pertodicals, . 
laws declare that any person to whom a Periodical is sen 
ts reopoonibe for —— f he receives the paper, or makes 
use of it, even if he has never subscribed for it, or has ordered 
it to be a! His duty in such a case is not to take the 
per from the office or person with whom the es is left, but 
notify the Publisher that he does not wish for it. 

If papers are sent to a post-offi e,store or tavern, or other 
place of deposit, and are not taken ° y the person to whom they 
are sent, tbe postmaster, store, or tavern-keeper, é&c., is respon- 
sible for the payment until he returns the paper, or gives no- 
tice to the Publisher that they are lying dead in the office. 

Postmasters and others vietotee to oe paper or —_ > 
direction, should be ve 0 give pam eC 

‘ had proviously been seht; otherwise it 
cannot be attended to. 


PRINCIPAL AGENTS. 
Bostom,- - GEORGE W. LIGHT, 3 Cornhill. 
Naw Havan, JOHN B. CARRINGTON, Jour. & Cour. Officer, 
THOMAS H. PEASE. 
Hartrorp, - F. A. BROWN, Bookseller. 
ALBANY,- - GRAY, SPRAGUE & CO., Booksellers. 
Rocugstse, ERASTUS DARROW, Bookseller. 








EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


TRAVELING IN ITALY. 








There are four ways of traveling from Flor- 
ence to Rome ;—the first is to go by railroad to 
Leghorn and thence by steamboat to Civita 
Vecchia, where you are within eight hours of 
Rome; but this, though the most expeditious 
route, has the disadvantages of possible sea-sick- 
ness and of a lack of interest: the second is to 
go by diligence, which travels day and night : 
the third is by vetturino, a public carriage which 
goes through with one set of horses, and occu- 
pies four or five days: and the fourth is by post- 
ing, in which case a carriage is bought or hired 
for the purpose, and the horses are changed 
every eight miles. The latter is the most expe- 
ditious and the most expensive. We found the 
seats in the diligence engaged for a week in ad- 
vance, and therefore chose the vetturino as the 
least expensive method open to us. A good car- 
riage was offered us, with four fine black horses 
arrayed in a black leather harness neatly mount- 
ed with brass; this was to meet us at Siena, the 
terminus of the railway, and to convey us to 
Rome in three days and a half. The engage- 
ment as usual was reduced to writing; and on 
arriving at Siena we found the vetturino at his 
post. We traversed the streets of this ancient 
republican city in the still moonlight and gazed 
upon its lofty palaces, now deserted or tenanted 
by the refuse of its former population, its huge 


felt constrained to submit to this as a penalty for 
not knowing the Italian. 

In order to form an estimate of charges at a 
country hotel in Italy one should know some- 
thing of the rate of wages. A friend who visited 
some quarries in Tuscany told me that he gave a 
dollar to.six men whom he there found at work, 
and afterwards ascertained that this was more 
than two days’ wages tothe whole. The next day 
three of the men left their work and followed 
him for several miles to try and sell him a few 
minerals—so much more profitable was this 
than their ordinary work. Is it strange that 
Italy swarms with beggars? Meats of all kinds 
sell in Florence at about five cents a pound, and 
a dollar a day will comfortably sustain a family. 
In such a country one readily perceives that a 
charge of eighty cents for a dinner at a country 
inn isan imposition. The habit of the people 
univereally is to charge more than they intend 
to take. I havé tried the experiment again and 
again of offering a shop-keeper from twenty to 
fifty per cent. less than he asked—a thing | 
would never do in New York—and the offer has 
almost itvariably been accepted without grum- 
bling. Just so with these exorbitant charges. 
Two of the young Russian princes were last year 
traveling in Italy, when their carriage broke 
down and needed repair. The bill presented 
was £150. They took no notice of the 100, but 
paid the 50, and nothing was said! That is a 
wretched state of society in which there is no 
sense of honor, of justice, or of honesty in any 
business transaction between man and man. 
Buttoreturn. P 

Our second day’s ride was more interesting 
than the first. That lay chiefly through a deso- 
late region of clay, interesting only from its 
novelty—such immense hills of clay filling the 
horizon with a wild and sickly air. Yet from 
these doubtless was supplied the materials from 
which the Etruscans wrought their picturesque 
vases and other beautiful articles of pottery. It 
was interesting to notice that household vessels 
and especially watering-pots now in use, con- 
form strictly. to the ancient pattern. We no- 
ticed also numerous caverns in the hills, some 
artificial, some natural, serving as folds for the 
sheep or as hiding places for robbers. The Ro- 
man territory, as you advance from the Tuscan 
boundary, becomes more fertile.. It abounds in 
the olive, the mulberry and the vine. The olive 
trees were laden with fruit, and women mounted 
upon ladders were plucking the olives in little 
baskets. The villages generally indicated great 
poverty and filth, and even where the soil was 
excellent there was little good cultjvation or 
apparent thrift. The land belongs to govern- 
ment, and there is no inducement to the laborer. 
We passed numerous flocks of sheep, and shep- 
herds clothed in skins. Traversing as we were 
the grave of ancient Etruria, which so long 
withstood the encroachments of Rome, we halt- 
ed awhile at Bolsena—the ancient Volsenii, once 
a great and wealthy city, and surveyed the 
ruins of palaces and temples over which was 
deposited a soil so deep that oak trees of mature 
growth had planted their roots in it. Such is 
Empire, such is Antiquity. 

Having passed the second night at Viterbo— 
the site ef an ancient Etrurian city and in the 
middle ages a seat of power, but now filthy and 





elaborate duomo, its solitary piazza where once 
a hundred thousand armed men could be gath- 
ered for defense—and felt that the glory of Italy 
was indeed gone—that Etrurian and Roman 
and medizval splendors were alike extinguished 
under the blight of modern despotiam. 

We left Siena early in the morning for the 
sake of a long day’s journey while the horses 
were fresh. When daylight fairly broke, as 
we were walking up a hill we took occasion to 
scan our team; but lo! instead of four noble 


decaying--we determined the third day to post 
to Rome so as to arrive there the same evening. 
We crossed the celebrated Campagna and real- 
ized all that has been written of the barren 


aspect of its volcanic tufa; yet we felt that 


something might be done even with such a coun- 


try under proper management. It is waste and 
dreary enough by nature, but the blight that 
here rests upon all industry has rendered it 
more waste and dreary still. 

The old Flaminian way paved now as ancient- 


black steeds, we discovered four lean, scrawny Jy with blocks of stone, afforded us a quick tran- 
sprites of all colors, black, white, gray, yellow, sit from Monterosi to Rome. At seven o'clock 
bitched together by 0 sope harness. Ascending we entered the gates of the Eternal City, and 


to a common trick of the vetturino, we had been 
shown the horses and harness of the livery stable 
and not those of the vetturino himself. How- 
ever, with tho help of oxen to drag the carriage 
up the steep hills, we made a good day’s jour- 
ney. We were a little chagrined at seeing a 
wealthy New York neighbor drive by us with 
six post horses and three postilions in top boots 
and red jackets, but we were favored with his 
kindly offices in making provision for our enter- 
tainment at Radieofani, an old hunting-palace 


at nine we stood under the full moon -in the 
mighty ruin of the- Coliseum. 


BIBLICAL ASSOCIATIONS. 
At Rome the Christian traveler journeying 
eastward first comes in contact with those Scrip- 
tural associations which will thenceforth impart 
the chief interest to his journey. It is not that 
Peter is magnified at Rome into a second Jove 
and worshiped in the identical image of Jupiter 
Capitolinus, or that the most spacious and mag- 
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points at which the deputations of Christian 
brethren from Rome met Paul on his journey 
thither. The latter of these places can be fully 
identified, but the former is somewhat traditional. 
Appii Forum was some fifty miles south of Rome, 
upon the Appian way, which here crosses the 
well-known Pontine marshes. This way, still 
following its ancient track, is one of the finest 
roads in the world; hard, smooth, well-graded 
and well laid, sometimes paved with immense 
blocks of stone, and in all respects a finished 
work. 

To realize the wealth and grandeur of an- 
cient Rome one must travel through Italy and 
form some just conception of distances and of 
the face of the country; must see through what 
dense forests and over what mountain barriers 
the Romans poured their forces down upon the 
Etrurians ; must see over what hills and wastes 
and marshes they built their military roads, and 
at what distances from the capital the Emper- 
ors, and also the chief men of the Republic built 
their villas and sought their repose. Cicero is 
an example of an eminent lawyer and states- 
man whose wealth enabled him to select the 
choicest sites for his numerous villas. There 
was his favorite and famous villa of Tusculum, 
beautifully situated on the slope of Mont Alba- 
no, and in sight of Rome; then he had two 
villas about fifty miles south of Rome and within 
a few miles of each other, at Antium and Astu- 
ra, near where the Pontine marshes skirt the 
Mediterranean coast; then he had yet another, 
his Formian villa, on the coast of the Mediterra- 
nean some thirty miles farther south, near the 
modern Gaeta, and when we arrive at Naples, 
nearly 150 miles from Rome, we find still an- 
other villa of Cicero overlooking the harbor of 
the ancient Puteoli and the bay of modern 
Naples—the villa at which the Questiones Acade- 
mice were composed ; and finally, among the ex- 
humed remains of Pompeii, on the other side of 
the bay of Naples, about eighteen miles distant, 
is traced the site of another house of Cicero. 
When we consider that each of these six villas 
was a palace of splendid architecture, adorned 
with statuary and beautified with fountains and 
with gardens, surpassing most of the modern 
palaces of England, and very far surpassing any 
country seat in the United States, and that 
these several villas were held and in turn occu- 
pied by one man for the gratification of his 
taste and his love of the beautiful, we may form 
some idea of the wealth that was garnered in 
ancient Rome. The Duke of Devonshire wan- 
dering wearily from palace to palace bears no 
comparison to the sage of Tusculum whose villas 
adorned the hills and graced the harbors of 
Italy for the space of 150 miles. And as of the 
villas of Cicero, so of the palaces of Nero, every 
where erected on the most beautiful and com- 
manding sites, and with the most lavish expem 
diture of wealth. No wonder that the ancient 
Romans sought these lovely retreats by the sea- 
side. As I walked along the shore of the Med- 
iterranean at Terracina, on the 30th of Decem- 
ber, in a temperature corresponding with our 
June, and saw the groves of oranges and lemons 
teeming with golden fruit, and the fields of 
young peas just ripe for the table, and looked 
out upon the sea as smooth and glittering as a 
molten mirror and then upon the distant peaks 
of the Apennines still capped with snow, I felt 
that wealth was well expended under the guid- 
ance of a taste that would build a retreat in 
such a locality. 

Our second day’s ride still led over classical 
and sacred ground. By this way Horace had 
journeyed when he met Virgil and other friends, 
along this road Cicero had often,traveled, and 
by this way alone could Paul have come up to 
Rome. The afternoon brought us to Mola di 
Gaeta, which is pictureequely built along the 
inner shore of the harbor at whose head Gaeta 
stands like a sentinel of rock. At Gaeta, whose 
citadel juts out into the sea and affords at once 
a strong defense land-ward and a ready escape 
sea-ward, the Pope took refuge when in the 
guise of a footman he ran away from the em- 
braces of his loving children in 1848. Near 
Mola, a crumbling tower marks the spot where 
Cicero, the favorite of the people, escaping from 
the jealous rage of Mark Antony in that same 
Rome, was cruelly assassmated. 

To make time toward Naples we hurried in 
tothe wretched village and inn of St. Agatha. 
The beggary of these Neapolitan villages equals 


converted into a hotel; this, however, was frus- | nificent basilica of the Christian world bears | that of Macroom, described in one of my letters 
trated by the arrival of the Archbishop of Siena, | the name of the son of Jonas—for every student | from Ireland. Indeed it beggars all description. 
for whom quarters had been conditionally re- | of church history will share the doubts of learn- | Just so too of the lying propensity of the people. 


served, 80 we concluded to hire fresh horses and 
proceed to the next village, nine miles further, 
just within the Roman boundary. Some two 
hours were consumed in getting the horses 
ready ; they had to be caught and then one had 
to be shod—an operation which requires two 
men to hold the horse while a third puts on the 
shoe. I must say, however, that this delay was 
an exceptional thing, and grew out of the fact 
that we were not regularly posting; for post 
carriages as well as for the diligence the horses 
are changed in Italy with an expedition which 
I have never seen equaled upon any stage route 
in the United States. At last we started with 
two horses to draw a heavy carriage over a. hilly 
road, assisted by relays of oxen, which the tariff 
of the country requires. Four mortal hours 
were consumed in riding nine miles, and at one 
o'clock in the morning we found ourselves in a 
wretched, filthy inn, where we slept wearily 
under damp sheets enlivened with fleas. Let 
me here caution travelers in Italy and on the 
continent generally to have some provision 
against the damp sheets—sometimes just wrung 
out—which they will everywhere encounter ; 
and also against being caught over night at any 
of the smaller towns in Italy. Dirt and every 
discomfort await the luckless lodger at such a 
halting-place, while the charges exceed those of 
the Irving or the Astor. We were charged a 
dollar each for our wretched lodging, sixty cents 
each for an indifferent breakfast, a shilling each 
for tallow candles and an extra fee for service. 
We had expected to get shaved in Italy, but felt 
that we should at least prefer a clean shave. 
We afterwards learned to dock the bills at such 
places, about 30 per cent., and found the land- 
lords well satisfied. 

When traveling in Italy one should make up 
his mind what isa fair remuneration for his food 
and lodging, and pay accordingly, without refer. 
ence to his bill. Of course I do not here 
of the cities such as Florence’and Rome, where 
are well regulated hotels at about $2 50 a day; 
but when at a little dirty village inn you are 


ed men as to whether Peter ever visited Rome 
at all, while there is internal evidence in the 
epistle to the Romans that up to the date of that 
letter Peter had not been at Rome. True the 
place of his martyrdom is pointed out at the 
church of S. Pietro in Montorio, and his chains 
are exhibited in the church of S. Pietro in Vin- 
culo, the basilica of St. John Lateran possesses 
his head, while his members are divided between 
two other churches, and there is a little road- 
side chapel with a rude bas-relief that marks the 
spot where Peter and Paul took leave of each 
other on the day when both suffered martyrdom 
—but all this does not excite in the Christian 
traveler any Scriptural associations. But we 
know that Paut dwelt in Rome for two whole 
years--a prisoner at large in his own hired 
house ; we know that some of his epistles were 
written here, and from his epistles to Timothy 
we know that at length his chains were drawn 
tightly and he was appointed “to be offered.” 
It matters little whether the churclr of the 
Three Fountains covers the precise spot where 
he was beheaded, and where it is alleged that 
fountains gushed forth at each spot touched by 
his rolling head, or that the stately basilica of 
St. Paul without the walls incloses his tomb, 
containing a part of his body, while his head 
rests with Peter's in the urn at St. John Lateran, 
—where he lived and where he suffered are of 
minor consequence since we know that he looked 
upon the imperial pomp of that Rome of the Ca- 
sars whose perished grandeur lies in fragments 
about the base of the Capitoline hill ; since we 
know that in the living presence of that idola- 
try whose stupendous monuments we here dis- 
cover, he preached Christ crucified. 

We know, too, that in the very center of the 
amphitheater whose broken walls remain the 
mightiest structure of the ancient world, scores, 
and hundreds, and thousands of Christians were 
thrown as a prey to the wild beasts for the en- 
tertainment of the Roman populace. We know 
that here Ignatius, brought up from Antioch, 
sealed his testimony with his blood. We know 





charged fora made up dinner more than a third 
advance upon the highest city prices, you may 
be sure that you are not expected to pay the 
bill unless you are particularly green. One who 
understands the language and the customs of 
the country can travel at least one-third cheaper 
than one who is ignorant of both. If one of a 
party understands both French and Italian, and 
is of practical turn of mind, it is better on all 
accounts to dispense with a Courier; but a fam- 
ily having no knowledge of the European lan- 
guages cannot proceed without one of these 
traveling agents. In many respects a courier 
Manages well and saves time to the party; but 
he almost always contrives to pocket small 
change by the way. If he pays @ postilion four 
pauls he will charge it as six; if he hires a car- 
tiage for a dollar, he will charge it asa dollar 
and @ quarter; and then he will always be in 


that in the adjacent gardens of the Palace of the 
Ceesars the monster Nero feasted his eyes upon 
the bodies of martyrs wrapped in flaming pitch. 
These things we know, and though not of sacred 
history, they impart a melancholy religious in- 
terest to the ruins of ancient Rome. The arch 
of Titus, also, commemorating in profuse bas- 
reliefs the capture of Jerusalem and the deporta- 
tion of its sacred vessels to Rome, affords a 
graphic comment upon the prophecy of Christ 
and the narrative of Josephus. The 

and their inscriptions, now entabled in the Vati- 
can, illustrate the early history of the Church. 
From Rome to Naples we traveled by the an- 
cient Appian way, the same by which Paul and 
his came up from Pateoli to Rome. 
We made use of Luke's narrative in the book of 
Acts, and of remaining monuments, to identify 
his course. At Rome we succeeded in charter- 


With the landlord and servants to make ing & small diligence for our party to Naples, to 


the highest charges, out of which he a 
Centage in. his ucing i not in a 


travel by post, with liberty to stop at our pleas- 
ure. Resting for the first night at the ancient 
city of Villetzi, we came early the next morning 
to the Three Taverns, and to Appii Forum, the 





Have not the same causes in the two countries 
produced the same results ? 
Early in the morning of the third day from 
Rome, we reached the old and well-fortified 
town of Capua, and while our passports and 
luggage were undergoing the usual examina- 
tion, we walked out to identify the field of the 
great and decisive battle between the Romans 
and the Carthaginians under Hannibal. A vast 
plain stretches along the Volturno, upon which 
300,000 men could maneuver with ease; and no 
doubt here the great victory of Rome was 
achieved. As we gazed, the muster drum of the 
Neapolitan troops sent.its roll over the plain 
and the mountains echoed with the clang of 
trumpets; the garrison frowned heavily upon 
-us; but there was nothing in the aspect of these 
modern soldiers to revive the ancient battle- 
scene ; and the sight of a gang of revolutionary 
criminals chained two and two to Sweep the 
streets, and the twopenny whistle of a skeleton 
locomotive upon the railway that stretches from 
here to Naples, would have sufficed tq dispel the 
illusion. 

The country from Capua to Naples is the gar- 
den of Italy if not of the world. Fine fields of 
wheat, large, well-conditioned cattle, but of the 
long-horned breed, more suitable for the draught 
than for milk or beef, numerous flocks of sheep 
and of goats, herds of fat swine, orchards of 
orange, fig and mulberry trees, vineyards ter- 
raced up the hill-sides,—every aspect and every 
production testify the prodigality of nature in 
this sunnyclime. Here too we realized the love- 
liness of an Italian sky. I had thought this ex- 
aggerated ; and the sky of northern Italy is often 
equaled in richness and in purity by the skies 
of my native land. But in the sky of southern 
Italy there is not only clearness, brightness, pu- 
rity, but a sort of dreamy depth,—as if you were 
floating on wings of gossamer not over but into 
a deep, deep blue of ether. Under such a sky, 
and amid such scenes, we entered at noon the 
city of Naples, and making almost the entire 
circuit of its unrivaled bay, brought up at our 
quarters in near view of its whole sweep from 
Vesuvius to Misenum. A 
Naptes, Jan. 3, 1853. 





ESTHETICS OF CATHOLICISM. 


A gentleman from New York lately favored 
our good people of Hartford with an address 
under the above title, a brief report of which by 
a friendly hand appeared in our Daily Courun: of 
Thursday last. He commenced by saying that 
he was not about to speak of the power-and ho- 
liness of the Roman Catholic Church, ‘but only 
of her exceeding beauty—of that transcendent 
loveliness of hers which attracts not only her own 
children, but fills the hearts of and 
enemies with admiration and desire.” He, it is 
said, treated the subject with “ elegant scholar- 
sip,” and doubtless said a great many things to 
his purpose; but, from the report, it is evident 
that s few-more fouches of the pencil would 
render the portrait a much more faithfal repre- 
sentation of the original. 


The lecturer, as be passed along, paid due at- 








tention to those outward ornaments of the Holy 
Church which appear in the shape of pictured 
and painted windows, and “ blessed candles, and 
consecrated oil burning unextinguished through 
the night and day,” and the flowers upon the 
altars, which, as they pour forth their per- 
fumes, speak a pious language answering all 
the purposes of the “ prayer, the psalm and the 
sermon.”. These are. beautifdl traits in the 
Church, such as her friends like to see; and he 
might have spoken, too, of the splendid robes of 
her priests, the devout manner of her worship, 
and the ancient and venerable language which 
she uses to express the awful mysteries of her 
sanctuary service, and which is so admirably 
adapted to communicate instruction to the unin- 
formed mind. Her “exceeding beauty,” it may 
be added, appears also in her numerous and 
imposing ceremonies. In this particular she 
has been continually growing in dignity and 
“ growing in grace” ever since her birthday, in 
the seventh century. Compared with her, the 
Church of Christ and the Apostles were some- 
thing like an ancient chaos, without form and 
void,—without ornaments and without attrac- 
tions; and the ill success of those preachers of 
the Gospel was probably owing, in great meas- 
ure, to this destitution. They had few or no 
feast-days; they had no attractive display of 
chants and processions through the public 
streets ; they celebrated the Lord’s Supper with 
the same bread, and in the same posture, as at 
a@ common meal. They baptized merely with 
water. Now look at the beautiful improvements 
of the Roman Catholic Church ; sle has feast- 
days and processions without number ; she rey- 
erently kneels to receive the Holy Communion, 
and she celebrates the feast with bread of a pe- 
culiar manufacture. Her baptism is a long and 
complex and instructive ceremony. She bap- 
tizes not with simple water, but with water, and 
oil, and salt, and spittle, all which ingredients 
have their appropriate significancy, and convey 
important truths to the common people. Now 
can there be a doubt as to which of these two 
churches bears the palm for beauty ? 

But, as the lecturer justly remarks, these are 
outward beauties; they are not much to be in- 
sisted on. To discover the incomparably richer 
beauty of the soul of the Church, we must look 
at her doctrines, institutions, &c. What partic- 
ular doctrines the lecturer specified, the reporter 
does not say. But all her peculiar doctrines are 
so beautiful you can scarcely go amiss. Take, 
for example, the doctrine of the pious worship 
of the Mother of God, without which worship 
(as a distinguished lecturer to the people of 
Hartford lately proved) there can be no religion. 
Here we are taught to come and present our 
wants to a Benefactor who can fully sympathize 
with us in our infirmities, being bone of our bone 
and flesh of our flesh; and she, being at the 
same time Mother of God, can use her maternal 
authority and persuasion to obtain for us all tur 
requests. Isnotthisbeautiful? Takethe doctrine 
of Purgatory and Indulgences, from which come 
such rich revenues to the Holy Church. How, 
without this, would she have been able to main- 
tain herself in her appropriate dignity? How 
could she have sustained her magnificent court ? 
Hgw could she have reared those palaces, and 
that majestic temple, which may be called the 
eighth wonder of the world? You see the beau- 
ty of the doctrine in the beauty of its results. 
This mode of revenue, how much more elegant it 
is than the odious system of tithes! Take the 
doctrine of Confession. How charming it is to 


see our Holy Mother sittine in natient «ympa- 
thy, while her children at her Yet disclose to her 


their faults, and shed forth their penitential 
tears! How tenderly does she smile upon them, 
pardon their frailties, and send them away 
light-hearted to their homes! The primitive 
church had no such beautiful doctrine as this. 
She had a Confession, but it was simply a con- 
fession made by her children “to one another.” 
This new doctrine of the Holy Church is entirely 
her own; all the grace and beauty of it go to 
set off the elegance of her person. Next take 
the great cardinal doctrine of Tramsubstantiation. 
What a glory encompasses it !—what a dignity 
it confers on her who teaches and maintains it! 
Jesus Christ said, “ This [bread] is my body.” 
In calling the bread his body, Protestants and 
other heretics say that he meant no more than 
when he called the lamb (which he had just 
been eating) the passover, i.e. a memorial of the 
passover—no more than when he said, “ The 
seven candlesticks are the seven churches,”—or 
when he said “‘ This cup is the New Testament.” 
They say, too, that our senses conspire in testi- 
fying to us that the bread, even after consecra- 
tion, remains bread still, and is not changed. 
And this reasoning, it must be confessed, has 
some plausibility, for even the great Augustine 
himself made use of it. He says, ‘‘ We are ac- 
customed figuratively to call the picture of a man 
the man himself, and to say, this picture is An- 
thony, and this is Cato, and this Casar Augus- 
tus; and so (he says) the Savior did not hesitate 
to say to his disciples, ‘This is my body,’ when 
he gave them but the figure of his body.” These 
arguments are so specious that they would de- 
ceive even the very elect, were it not that our 
beautiful Mother, always on the alert against 
error, stands forth and declares to us, without 
the possibility of mistake, that those mystic words, 
‘This is my body,’ mean that the whole of the 
bread is taken away, and in place thereof there 
is, by a divine operation, substituted the living 
flesh and blood, soul and gévinity of the Lord 
Jesus Christ; and when the bread is broken 
Christ is sacrificed anew for the sins of the 
faithful, and every fragment of this new sub- 
stance thus miraculously transubstantiated, how- 
ever fine you break it, every such fragment is 
Jesus Christ .himself, whole and entire; and 
every communicant receives into his stemach his 
Lord and Savior, alive, whole and entire, flesh, 
blood, bones, soul, and divinity. Can anything 
bé conceived more beautiful ? 
_ Yet there is another doctrine scarcely less 
charming, and which endues our Holy Church 
with peculiar attractions. It is the doctrine of 
Persecution. This is a doctrine which, to many 
who are strangers to the science of “ Catholic 
Esthetics,” seems harsh and unlovely. But 
does not the attribute of justice in God also ap- 
pear harsh and unlovely to obstinate sinners ? 
There is a beauty in being rigidly just, and our 
Holy Mother has not the womanish weakness to 
spare those who deserve her chastising rod. Her 
strictness of discipline is essential to the com- 
pleteness of her charms. She will protect her 
children with all the powers with which God has 
entrusted her. Like her faithful sons, Guy 
Fawkes, and King Charles of St. Bartholomew 
memory, and the present magnanimous Duke of 
Tuscany, she will gather up the tares, ‘and 
bind them in bundles to burn,” wherever there 
is no danger of “ rooting up also the wheat with 
them.” Her power of discerning between the 
tares and the wheat, has been rendered infalli- 
ble by that divine declaration, “I have prayed 
for thee that thy faith fail not.” This power can 
be claimed by no other chureh ; no other church, 
therefore, can have the right to persecute. It is 
the sole privilege, the peculiar prerogative of the 
Holy Roman Catholic Church. In virtue of this 
prerogative, and in fulfillment of her divine mis- 
on earth, she does not blush nur hesitate to 
declare, and print and publish to the world, that 
it is her “duty to destroy heretics,”—to destroy 
them after the manner that Elijah did the prophets 
of Baal. Her enemies, of course, disrelish this 
doctrine, but to the faithful it is transcendently 
beautiful. By this she shows herself really com- 





+ view the subject and speak of it. 
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ruin of heresy, the Jatter she saves from farther 
wickedtess in life, and from a more aggravated 
punishment in the world to come. Is this not 
then a beautiful doctrine? Think what a world 
of trouble was saved to France by that salutary 
act of discipline on St. Bartholomew's day; 
what a world of trouble would have been saved 
to Germany, if Charles V had followed the sug- 
gestions ‘of his Holy Mother, and rooted up the 
first tares of the so-called Reformation ;—from 
what troubles would poor England have been 
saved, if the heretical King James had: not per- 
ceived the smell of powder quite so soon, or if 
Satan hell not raised the storms against Spain's 
Invincible Armada. If, in these cases, the benev- 
olent designs of our Beautiful Mother could have 
succeeded, England, instead of being a by-word 
and a pejtilence among the nations, might at this 
very moment have been as pious and happy, as 
prosperons and powerful as even that most 
Catholic country Spain, or even as Italy her- 
self. 

We could point out many other enchanting 
traits of beauty in the Holy Church, but these 
must suffice. If these lineaments of grace fail 
to captivate men’s hearts, neither would they be 
persuaded though her very soul were laid bare 
before thgn. They must have some natural de- 
fect, which prevents them from discerning the rare 
beauties that lie hidden in “ Catholic Esthetics.” 
Should these few sketches chance to meet the 
eye of the lecturer, he will pardon a stranger, 
who protests that his only aim has been to ren- 
der an imperfect picture (and what production 
of man is not imperfect?) a more complete and 
impressive copy of the original. C. D. 

Hartrorp, Conn. 


THE FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLAR FUND. 


Messrs. Evirors :—Among the doings of the 
Albany Convention, | regard the resolution to 
raise the $50,000, as a fund to aid feeble Congre- 
gational churches in erecting houses of worship, 
as having the most important bearing of all 
upon the interests of religion in our new states 
and territories. All honor to the noble-hearted 
men, who came forward and pledged $10,000 
to help carry out the enterprise, provided the 
churches of our Jarge and growing denomination 
would raise $40,000—by the first of July, I 
think it was. It was agreed that the appeal 
should be made on the first Sabbath in January 
—a most fitting time for one of the most worthy 
New Year's offerings that we were ever called 
upon to meke. 

“When the Sabbath was past,” I looked 
with intense interest into the papers for the 
fruits of this appeal; and co rich were they 
from the churches of our order .in New York, 
Brooklyn, and New Haven, it seemed not to ad- 
mit of a doubt that the sum would be made up, 
and more than made up, in answer to that first 
appeal; but as the returns slowly came in, and 
many wealthy churches fell much below what 
was expecied of them, our hearts began to sink 
within us. At this rate, we said, where is the 
money to come from? And wasthat great Con- 
vention, representing otr denomination from all 
parts of the country, so greatly mistaken in its 
calculations? Is it so, we eaid, that two thou- 
sand churches, numbering 200,000 members, 
can’t raise $40,000 for one of the noblest enter- 
prises in which they were ever called upon to en- 
gage? Discouraging as the prospect is, we will 
not believe it. They are not wont to leave it to 
be said, ‘‘ These men began to build and are not 
able to finish.” As weeks came and went, the 
pom et hi.ghtanad: and it omnaere fram some 
estimates in your last paper, that scarcely ten 
thousand dollars are wanting to make up the 
sum,—and no returns yet from more than one- 
third of the churches that might be expected to 
contribute. Will it be raised? Why, Messrs. 
Editors, if it were twice that sum, it would be 
made up, in one way or another. 

Seeing how the matter now stands, churches 
and congregations that have not yet moved, will 
“ome up to the help of the Lord” in this under- 
taking, and if need be, those that have contrib- 
uted will try again. Our brethren in the new 
and sparse settlements, whose hearts have been 
so encouraged by this movement, must not be 
disappointed. ‘‘ No”—methinke I hear ten thou- 
sand voices say— they shall not be. They 
have gone out from amongst us; they are enti- 
tled to our aid, and they shall have it. This is 
the most economical plan for building new 
churches, where the people are too few and poor 
to do it without help, that ever was devised,—no 
expense for agencies, no time nor money lost by 
miscalculations. When you have complied with 
the conditions of the grant, there are your three 
hundred dollars ; take it and make the most you 
can of it.” This is the light in which thousands 
The $50,000 
will be made up. If the $10,000 are lost for lack 
of the $40,000, it will be. the first time, I believe, 
that the Congregationalists ever so dishonored 
their Pilgrim sires. 
And there is another view of the subject, which 
has great weight with me. Carrying out this 
enterprise of church extension, in the spirit of 
the Gospel, will provoke our brethren, the Pres- 
byteriang, ‘‘to love and good works.” “There re- 
maineth very much land to be possessed.” There 
is room enough for us all. In their prosperity 
“T rejoice, yea an ! I will rejoice.” “We have one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Fa- 
ther, which is above all and in all” Oar exam- 
ple, if we succeed, will quicken them; having 
means far greater than ours, to raise similar 
funds, or to devise other measures for building 
new churches which are wanted quite as much 
by their members, scattered abroad over the 
west and south-west, as by ours. There is no 
need in the world of any strife between us, only 
to see which can do the most good. Let this be 
our git} and it will be our mutual joy, when 
“the top-stone is brought forth with shouting, 
Grace, grace unto it.” 

Yours sincerely, 








H. H. 





For the Independent 

The Society of Religions Inquiry in Amherst 
College having, by correspondence with individ- 
uals and similar sccieties in other colleges, with- 
in a few months, obtained some facts respecting 
the present religious condition of these institu- 
tions with especial reference to the approaching 
Fast for colleges, takes this method of present- 
ing the same to the Christian public, with the 
hope that they may serve to awaken a deeper 
interest-in the object for which that day is ob- 
served, and may lead to more earnest prayer in 
behalf of these and all other literary institu- 
tions in our country. The information here 
given—as far as it professes to be definite—may 
be relied upon as correct ; and is given, eo far as 
possible, in the language of the correspondent. 
All the colleges in New England—with the ¢x- 
ception of Dartmouth and Trinity Colleges—two 
in New York and one in New Jersey are inclad- 
ed in this statement. 

Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. The 
whole number of students is 152; of whom 37 
are professors of religion, or about one-fourth. 
During the last term there was some religious 
thoughtfulness in at least one of the classes, and 
one conversion in another. The religious orga- 
nization is very complete and efficient. 
pious students are united together in a society, 
the leading object of which is mutual watchful- 
ness and help. For yéars there has been a week- 





} cases of hopeful conversion during the past year. 





relation to society and the State that the stu- | 
dents come from a greater variety of ecclesias- 
tical connections than at any other college in New | 
England, except Harvard. A very large major- 
ity of them, however, are from Congregational | 
families, and it is due to the college to add that 

the tone of feeling within its walls towards the 

religion of the Bible is eminently respectful, 

sound and manly. 

Waterville College, Maine. The whole number 
of students is 89; the number of professors of 
religion is. 46, or about one-half; and of these 
18 are intending to become ministers. The num- 
ber of hopeful conversions since the last Fast of 
our colleges is 18. These occurred during a re- | 
vival of religion last Spring. The spiritual | 
work, while it lasted, seemed truly wonderful ; | 
since that time there has generally been sustain- | 
ed an interest which will more than average with | 
most previous years. Prayer meetings are held | 
two evenings in tho week, and there is usually a | 
good attendance. There is a society called the | 
Boardman Missionary Society, whose meetings 
are held for religious purposes exclusively. The 
interest of members in this society is low, and 
has been for several terms. 

University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. The 
whole number of students, 123; of these 30 are 
professing Christians, or about one-fourth. 25 
of these will probably enter the ministry. A 
prayer meeting is held on Tuesday evening, 
which is generally well sustained. There is 
also a Society of Religious Inquiry, which is in 
& prosperous condition. The standard of piety 
among Christians is not high. 

Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. This col- 
lege contains 60 students; of whom 35, or more 
than one-half, are professors of religion. Ten 
or fifteen have already decided to enter the mi- 
nistry, and some others will in all probability. 
The last revival of religion occurred in the year 
1850. A weekly prayer meeting is held by each 
class. There is also one on Tuesday evening and 
on Sabbath morning for all the students. The 
Philadelphian Society, religious in its character, 
numbers 20 members and exerts a very salutary 
and beneficial influence. 

Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. Num- 
ber of students, 207; number of professing 
Christians 106, or more than one-half; of these 
70 are intending to enter the ministry, and six 
in the senior class expect to become missionaries. 
For the past two years an almost continuous re- 
vival of religion has been enjoyed, and the last 
term was one of unusual interest; number of 
hopeful conversions during the past year, 12 
Class prayer meetings are held on Friday even- 
ings, and one for all the students on Sabbath 
morning. The Mills Theological Society of In- 
quiry numbers about 50 members, and is at pre- 
sent in a very flourishing and prosperous condi- 
tion. 

Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. Number of 
students, 187; number of professors of religion, 
113, or about five-cighths ; of the senior class all 
but five. 77 of these are intending to enter the 
ministry, 18 of whom expect to become foreign 
missionaries. No class has ever graduated from 
the college without having experienced one or 
more distinct and powerful revivals of religion 
sometime during the college course. The last 
one occurred in tho winter 6f 1850. There have 
been; since then, however, several seasons of spe- 
cial religious interest. Number of hopeful con- 
versions during the past year, 8. There is a 
prayer meeting fur each elass on every Saturday 
evening, and one for all the students on Sabbath 


morning. There is also a weekly religious leo- 
ture on ‘Thursday evening. ine” socitty or in- 


quiry numbers about 50 members, and holds its 
meetings twice a month. 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. The 
number of undergraduates is 319. About 30, 
or nearly one-tenth, are members of evangelical 
churches. Some of these have the ministry in 
view, though it is not certainly known how many 
have decided to enter it. There have been two 


There is a religious society called “the Society 
of Christian Brethren,” numbering 19 members, 
which holds weekly meetings for prayer. 

Brown University, Providence, R. I. Number 
of students, 243; number of professors of reli- 
gion, 80, or about one-third; it is judged that 
about 35 of these will enter the ministry. 
Eleven were hopefully converted in a revival 
which commenced immediately after the last 
college Fast. Revivals have usually commenced 
heré at this season of the year. Immediately 
after the Fast of 1847 there was a powerful re- 
vival, which resulted in the conversion of 26 of 
the most talented young men in the college, and 
another in 1848, in which 12 or 15 were hope- 
fully converted. Prayer meetings are held by 
the classes separately on Friday evening, and by 
all the pious students on Wednesday evening. | 
There is a Society of Missionary Inquiry, com- 
posed of candidates for the ministry, which con- 
tains but 20 members on account of the unwil- 
lingness ‘of students to commit themselves on | 
this important question. A spirit of irreligion 
has been very prevalent in college at times dur- 
ing the past year, though a better tone of feel- 
ing seems to prevail of late. 

Yale College, New Haven, Conn. Number of 
students, 446; about one-third of these are pro- 
fessors of religion. The number of those who | 
are intending to enter the ministry is not known, 
but it is thought that as many as 70 have decided 
to. There is no special religious interest in col- | 
lege at present. Four religious meetings are | 
held weekly—two for each class separately, and | 
two for all the students. The Yale College Mis- | 
sionary Society, which has for its object to com- 
municate missionary intelligence and to excite a 
missionary spirit, numbers 100 members.. More 
interest has been manifested in it the past year 
than formerly. 

Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. The | 
number of students is 103, of whom 78, or about | 
three-fourths, are professors of religion. The 
number of those who are intending to enter the | 
ministry is probably between 30 and 40. The| 
state of piety in college has been excellent dur- | 
ing the whole year. A revival of religion oc- | 
curred last Spring term, in which 14 were hope- | 
fully converted. Weekly prayer meetings are | 
held for each classand for all the students. The| 
Missionary and Theological Lyceum is composed | 
of about one-third of the most pious and intel- | 
lectual students ; and was, the last term, in a) 
more than usually flourishing state: 

Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. The num | 
ber of studénts is 205. About 49, or nearly 
one-fourth, are professors of religion, and 35 of 
these will probably study for the ministry. A'! 
meeting for social prayer is held every Sabbath | 
morning, and there are two societies for religious 
purposes—The Union College Tract Society and 
the Theological Society; the former has for its 
object the distribution of tracts among the boat- 
men on the canal; the latter aims at the attain- 
ment of theological and religious knowledge. 
In this society a commendable degree of interest 
is manifested. There has been no general reli- 
gious interest during the past year. | 

Madison University, Hamilton, N. ¥. In the} 
three departments of theological seminary, col- | 
and preparatory school, there are 206 stu- | 
of 
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| missionary interest in the institution. 


become home missionaries. Both of these hold 
semi-monthly meetings, which are well sustain- 
ed, anddo much to promote the religious and 
Weekly 
prayer mectings are held for each class and for 
all the students. During the past year a good 
degree of religious interest has prevailed, and 
at the present time (Feb. 8) the town in which 
the college is situated is enjoying a very power- 
ful work of grace in which the institution is 
sharing largely. A large number of the stu- 
dents are deeply anxious for the salvation of 
their eouls, and there have already been 12 hope- 
ful conversions. 

Rutgers College, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
The number of students is 79, of whom 20, or 
about one-fourth, are professors of religion. The 
probable number of those who are intending to 
enter the ministry is 18. There has been no re- 
vival of religion the past year, and the standard 
of piety is thought to be low. A weekly prayer 
meeting is held, which is well attended. 

Summary of the Above. Number of colleges, 
13; whole number of students, 2419; number 
of professors of religion, 927; proportion of 
professors of religion, 1-3; number intending to 
enter ministry, 536; probable number of hope- 
fal conversions reported for past year, 64. 

Amuerst Cotiecs, Feb. 12, 1853. 


THE MICRONESIAN MISSION. 


We have great pleasure in presenting this 
week the first instalment of Dr. Gulick’s jour- 
nal, kept during his voyage from the Sandwich 
Islands to establish the mission to Micronesia. 








THE KINGSMILL GROUP. 

I will commence by giving an account of our 
visit to the Kingsmill Group. 

But let me make two preliminary statements. 
Ist. In this and all other references to the local- 
ities of that group, I shall employ the orthogra- 
phy of Capt. Wilkes so far as he has givon 
names. For, though the present residents in 
some caseg give other forms, I deem it but pro- 
per to pay deference to the philological authori- 
ty of Mr. Hale of the Exploring Expedition un- 
til we have opportunity to ascertain the actual 
peculiarities of native pronunciation. 2d. My 
dates are given in east longitude reckoning, 
which is one day in advance of the western. 

The afternoon of Thursday, Aug. 5th, was, to 
our sbip’s company, one of exciting interest. 
Land was announced from the mast-head about 
2P.M. It was but faintly. visible, however. A 
squall followed, and after its clouds were dis- 
persed, about 4 P.M., land was distinct immedi- 
ately before us, and for two points along our 
weather bow, fifteen miles distant. A_ brisk, 
fair wind drove us rapidly on. We were 
headed for the south-east point of Taritari. By 
the twilight of evening we were within perhaps 
six miles of land; still naught was visible but 
the eame line of cocoanut trees we at first saw. 
I need not say we gazed at the sight with in- 
tense curiosity and interest. We had learned 
nothing of the actual condition of things on this 
island later than Capt. Wilkes’s visit in 184 . 
He had reported Makin and Taritari as peopled 
by very mild and pleasing inhabitants. Andwe 
knew not, strange to say, whether, since then, 
any vessel had touched there. The probabilities 
of.our reception on the morrow occupied our 
thoughts. We were seriously at a loss to know 
how we might communicate to the inhabitants 
our character and purposes of good. As dark- 
ness vailed the scene, two fires occasionally 
gleamed on the horizon landward. These were 
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light fires for fishing purposes. They were, | 
thought, quite emblematic of the thoughts of 
hope that night, which rose and fell in our 
minde, that we might yet be able to make known 
“the glad tidings ” on these shores, where it had 
never yet been heard. 

We that evening held a special mecting for 
prayer that a favorable reception might be pre- 
pared for us at this island, and that an interpre- 
ter might be provided willing to tell properly 
our errand of love. 

In the middle watch we passed a whale ship. 
The next morning found us early standing in 
for the southern point of Taritari, close under 
the lee of which we spoke the ship “ Lord 
Nelson, London, Capt. Dobson.” We were with- 
ina mile of the beach. Such groves of cocoa- 
nuts never before met our eyes. About a mile 
north of the point on the western shore, were 
several long, low, ghatched houses, and from the 
middle of one of them, shaded by the trees, we 
saw a red flag flying. ‘The whole was in an in- 
stant solved when the whaler announced, 
through his trumpet, there was a British settle- 
ment at this port. It was the British flag on 
this lone isle of the sea. " 

As we lay off and on, gazing both with assist- 
ed and unassisted eyes on the novel scene—the 
gentle surf, the white beach, and the luxuriant 
green—a portion of our company visited the 
Lord Nelson, and secured Capt. Dobson and Mr. 
Durant to breakfast with us. Mr. Durant is a 
resident on this island, and is engaged with Mr. 
Randell (living hero also) in purchasing cocoa- 
nut oil, which they sell in Sydney market. 
From Mr. Durant we learned that everything 
was favorable for intercourse with the people— 
that there was not the remotest cause of fear. 

The king of Taritari and Makin had been 
dead two weeks, and his eon, a lad of fourteen, 
had succeeded him. The young king and suite 
were residing at the town of Taritari, about 
three miles distant, on the lagoon shore of the 
eastern line of land. Mr. Durant and Mr. Ran- 
dell, we learned, had resided on this island about 
six years, and were familiar with the native 
tongue; and thus were we provided with inter- 
preters, when twelve hours before it had been a 
query, whether we should meet a single white 
man. An iron band that morning gave way on 
one of our masts, and, strange to say, on this 
very verge of the known world we found a forge 
and a blacksmith ready to repair at reasonable 
rates. 

Our anchor having been cast, a late breakfast 
secured, and united thanks rendered to the God 
of heaven for unexpected mercies, we hastened 
to land in company with Mr. Durant and Capt 
Dobson. Twenty or thirty naked islanders, men 
and boys, stood respectfully on the beach, with- 
out savage demonstrations of any kind. As we 
passed up among them, a few saluted us with a 
very intelligible “Good morning!” and a few 
shook hands with us quite in accordance with 
refined civility. About two rods from the land- 
and-sea line, we entered. the yard of Messrs. 
Durant and Randell's premisee. 

Just without the yard a vessel of some fifty 
tons was on the stocks, being enlarged and re- 
paired for island commerce, ho insignificant to- 
ken of the business between the islands, and of 
their rising activities. Within the yard were 
two long buildings, two hundred feet each, 
placed so as to meet in aright angle. They 
were thatched with pandanus leaves, and the 
principal timber was pandanus. The cord was 
of cocoanut fiber. In these several respects we 
found this house a type for the materials of all 
others, save that many use ococognut leaves for 
thatch. One of these houses was less neatly fin- 





their long leaves. Frequently, during the few 
days we were there, when <ocoanuts were wish- 
ed, a native ascended one of these inclosed trees 
and threw down the wondrous fruit within « 
very few paces of us. The surrounding wall 
inclosed but a small space, yet consisted of coral 
stones, a great number of which formerly lay 
within the wall line—so profusely are they scat- 
tered over this part of the island. 

For an hour or more we were entertained with 
the various luxuries of the place. Cocoanut 
sap, drawn from the fruit-stem, and sometimes 
degraded by the name of “ toddy,” was first 
brought us. When fresh from the tree, this was 
found to be a very pleasant beverage. A slight 
acidity, with a sweetness not completely mask- 
ing it, adapts it well as a tropic drink. The 
acidity is further developed by age. Many of 
our company preferred it largely diluted with 
water. And let me remark, as I pass, that wells 
of very good water are not unfrequent on Tari- 
tari and Makin. Cocoanut milk and meat we 
also drank and ate. And, to our utter surprise, 
a hand-organ played usa number of French airs. 

rote. the forenoon, under Mr. Randell’s 
guidance, we walked to a neighborin maniap, 
and visited several native 09 We wore now 
coming in contact with the objects of peculiar 
interest. The houses seemed to be full of in- 
mates. There was something interesting, yet 
forbidding close approach, in the countenances 
of the tall, bearded, and nearly or quite naked 
men. They were in no way surprised at our 
visiting them ; indeed, there was, in most in- 
stances, an indifference of self-confidence, which 
I had not expected. Several. women were, in 
one place, boiling the cocoanut sap (or te kadin) 
in the cocoanut shells, to convert it into syrup. 
They merely directed us into the house, but did 
not rise to accompany us. In the houses, the 
women were, in several instances, preparing the 
cocoanut meat for oil. This they continued in 
the very house where we were conversing with 
others. One self:possessed man gcarcely raised 
his head for ten or more minutes from an old 
musket he was repairing. - We were struck with 
the height of the men, and the multitude of 
children. Tho women were comparatively 
small, but, for eavages, in appearance no way 
repulsive. Those of them who were to be seen 
had about their hips the fringed skirt described 
by Capt. Wilkes. Tho men, as they approached 
us, drew about them ‘some fig-leaf mat, as if they 
had before been destitute, The children were 
allin the most primitive costume—entirely na- 
ked. The boys go nude till arrived at a greater 
age than the girls, who, when ten or twelve, put 
on the cocoanut leaf skirt. 

The cocoanut oil is their principal article of 
trade; and the process of this we noticed in al- 
most every house. The meat is cut out of the 
shells, and allowed to rot in the open air in co- 
coanut leaf bage, through which the oil drips 
into receivers of shell or wood. We had no re- 
ligious conversation with the islanders at this 
time, but saw in every house or yard, a sacred 
stone, hardly worshiped as an idol, but called 
their god. These could always be distinguished 
by being surrounded with a few of the leaves and 
nuts of their indispensable cocoanut. ‘These are 
renewed eyery month, and, if the god be sup- 
posed to be offended, he is invited to a feast 
prepared especially for his propitiation. This 
seems the essence of their worship. 

The maniap, or council house, of which there 
is one belonging to every important settlement, 
was not, in this case, a very large one ; still, it 
is probably capable of containing more than all 
the inhabitants of that town, called Ongiongong. 
Like all their other houses, it consists simply of 
a roof supported on posts three or four feet high, 
the sides being entirely open. We found in the 
maniap a family residing, who belonged to a 
distant town, and was here on a visit. This is 
one of the intents of these maniaps, and they are 
also places of public assembly for government 
councils and for amusement. 

We deferred our visit to the king till the next 
day, and notice was sent him of our wishes for 
an interview. But one white lady has ever be- 
fore been on Taritari. We roamed through the 
groves in separate companies without the slight- 
est fear of molestation. We entered their houses 
without fear, and received not even rudeness ; 
on the contrary, they would bring us either the 
sap or nut of their unfailing resource. In one of 
these houses, as a return for their kindness, and 
to witness ‘the effects, “ From Greenland’s icy 
mountains” was sung. ‘They gathered about with 
interest. Their eyes glistened. First a blank, 
then a grin occupied their countenances. It was 
the first time, we have no doubt, that this island 
ever echoed any missionary hymn. May all the 
songs of Zion be heard and sung by native 
tongues in every grove and maniap of Taritari! 

On the morrow, Saturday, Aug. 7th, we Jand- 
ed early, and the whole of our missionary com- 
pany set out for the residence of the king. We 
first crossed the breadth of the island, a distance 
of about half a mile, from the open sea to the la- 
goon shore, which we then followed to the north- 
west for about three miles. There was one con- 
siderable stretch of a low, sandy flat, over which 
the ocean occasionally washes. Asthesun pour- 
ed down upon the glittering sand, the heat was 
intense, and we named it “the Taritari desert.” 
Shells and various marine treasures were strew- 
ed over this considerable area, which we could 
not consider other than a prospective addition to 
the island. Indeed, at various different points 
of this desert, small oases had formed and were 
covered with cocoanuts. These were elevated a 
few feet above the sandy level, and were evi- 
dently on the increase. Thus we thought we 
eaw the process of island creation. 

Having crossed this flat, we again entered the 
cocoanut groves. Fatigued, we sat down, while 
several of the island boys ascended trees not ta- 
bued, and furnished us at once with food and 
drink. We were told that all the trees of the 
island are owned by distinct individuals ; and if 
the owner would preserve the fruit of any tree, 
he simply binds a spangle or two of the leaf 
about the trunk. We saw great numbers of the 
trees thus bound, from which none but the own- 
er dared pluck. 

We passed slowly on, and at last reached the 
outskirts of the village. The inhabitants oame 
out from their houses, and from their yards of 
cocoanut trees, which almost invariably surround 
them. In one case, myeelf and wife lingered be- 
hind the main body. The women gathered 
round with very inquiring looks, and one, more 
bold, pressed close, and inquired, ‘“ Te aiine? 
te atine?”—“ A woman? a woman?’ When 
answered in the affirmative, the whole company 
burst into a roar of noise. The one who inquir- 
ed threw herself into a number of theatrical at. 
titudes, reciting or composing several unintelli- 
gible‘sentences which only served farther to aug- 
ment the excitement. But no one disturbed us. 

Before reaching the king’s house we turned 
aside to see nobly Juxuriant specimen of the 
“Timanu” tree, and several individuals of the 
“Jack fruit,” or mimic breadfruit. We had 
evidently entered upon a richer portion of Tari- 
tari, The ground, though still in general sandy, 
was frequently covered with vegetable mould, 
and consequently with vegetation, The apt 
poien wee a and in many instanocs 
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with us, and containing powder and shot—arti- 
cles in great demand among the natives. These 
Mr. R. left there in perfect safety, which cer- 
tainly speaks volumes for their honesty of honor 
— it can hardly be of principle. 

We stumbled along over logs and stones, be- 
tween several closely contiguous houses, and by 
a stoop entered the palace! The king was on 
his ‘owly, homely throne, dressed in shirt, pan- | 
taloons and hat. His appearance corresponded | 
well with that of a boy of fourteen. There was | 
nothing peculiarly marked about it. Toward | 
one end of the house were four of the king's un- | 
cles, brothers of the king lately deceased. Thoy 
were huge men in size. One had on his court | 
suit of a dirly shirt, and pair of pants largely | 
patched, with a ragged hat, which he retained on | 
his head, I think, during all ourinterview. They | 
all sat or lay upon the floor. Toward the op- 
posite end of the house, with a number of her 
attendants, sat the king's sister, older than him- 
self. We ourselves assembled around and upon 
the throne, and the remaining parts of the house 
were crowded with natives of all ages, principal- 
ly males. Mr. Clark estimated five hundred! 
present. | 

As our ladies sat with the king on his plat- 
form, Mr. Clark stood and addressed himself to 
the kivg and chiefs, while Mr. Randell interpret- 
ed. It was not an oratorical speech, but a con- 
vergational statement of our ends and aims. 
The letter from Kamehameha III was read with 
the various emendations Mr. Randell thought 
necessary. Of course we could not know what 
Mr. R.’s representations were, but we were dis- 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 7 


The following communication, like many 
others, has been long on hand; but such ques- 
tions lose nothing by keeping. They are prob- 
ably as interesting at this moment as they were 
when they were written. 


“‘ Messrs. Eprrors :—I would beg the indul- 
gonce of asking a question or two, requesting an 
answer to them, through the columns of The 
Frdependent : 

Does not strict Congregationalism require that 
@ minister settled over a church should himself 
unite with the church to which he ministers ? 

Is it more appropriate for a minister, in pro- 
nouncing the benediction, at the close of reli- 
gious services, to use the second or first person, 
as embracing those in whose behalf the blessing 
is sought! In other words, Is you or us moat 
appropriate in. pronouncing the benediction 4 

My first inquiry needs no comment or qualifi- 
cation; my last may, in an obscure layman, look 
like “walking on holy ground with my shoes 
on.” Tho object of my search is light and truth. 

The advocates for the use of the second per- 
son claim, in general, | believe, the example of 
Paul and the other apostles, in closing their 
epistles, as authority on the point. Two 
objections, I conceive, lie in the way of 
receiving their custom ‘as conclusive. First, 
theirs was simply epistolary correspondence, ad- 
dressed to persons absent. Christians, and in- 
deed all persons addressing friends at a distance 
close their letters by invoking the best of hea- 








posed to think that perhaps in the main his in- 
terpretations gave tolerably correct impressions. 
As we came to that part of the king’s let- 
ter in which the names of the missionaries are 
aweiians with their wives, and Kehela.” A 
large red blanket was given the king, an Ha- 
waiian and an English Bible, an Hawaiian and 
an English hymn-book, with several of the Ha- 
waiian elementary books. A scattered conver- 
sation followed, in which the question was ask- 
ed them whether, when we again visited them, 
they would be pleased to bave some of us stop 
and “instruct them more fully.” They did not 
reply directly, but inquired what the consequen- 
ces might be—whether, especially, their system 
of polygamy would be interfered with. This 
had, without doubt, been suggested to them by 
some foreigoer. We replied, we should only in- 
struct them, and in no way forcibly interfere 
with any of their laws or habits. This was re- 
peated to them in several different ways, and we 
™ requested them to think of the question of our 
stopping during our absence, for we hoped to 
visit them again, and our vessel's flag would al- 
ways be a white one, by which they might re- 
cognize us. This conversation was carried on 
With the four unoles,—the king remaining si- 
lent, never, I think, saying a word, being evi- 
dently a little abashed. 
Our interview lasted about two hours. When 








ven’s blessings upon the friends thus addressed 
| Second, the apostles were inspired men, and 
| might, with the strictest propriety, and authority 
| too, use the second person. [ know not, Messrs 


in my distinctions, but to own the truth, [ must 
confess that the word you in the connection re- 
ferred to never falls pleasantly upon my ear. To 
tell you in one word, to me it looks a little Rom- 
isi. . 

Pardon me while I confess that I have some- 
times thought, and I fear have said, that I de- 
sired no participation in a blessing invoked by 
one who did not himself feel his need of a share 
in it. 

By answering these inquiries you may possi- 
bly confer a favor upon some others as well as a 
doubting and [ fear skeptical 


gx we each rose with our wives, inclading | Editors, but I am a little squeamzsh and too nice 


Layman. 

On the first of Layman’s questions, our opin- 
ion, if we remember correctly, has been often 
expreseed. No church would think of having 
for deacon a man who is not and will not be a 
member, why then should they have such a man 
for pastor? The cflice of pastor, like that of 
deacon, is an office in the church and not sim- 
ply over it. If the pastor is not a member of the 
church in which he holds office, he myst either 
be a member of some other church or of no 
church at all. But of what church can he be a 
member, in regular standing, if not of that 
church in which he worships, and in which he 
has communion at the table of the Lord? Non- 
communing, non-attendant, non-resident mem- 





about to leave, wo sang together “ the Miseion- 


) : : | bers are proper subjects of expostulation and 
ary Hymn,” a part of usin English, and a part | one “ . 
in Hawaiian. . We could rot but think it a a censure on the part of the church with which 


interesting event in our history. We might 


| they are in covenant. To say that a pastor 


speak of it as the first day of our missionary | should be a member of no church, is to deny the 


lives. We had now entered the work for which | 
wecame. We had commenced the proclama- | 


first principles of the Congregational theory. 
In connection with this topic, we give another 


tion of the Gespel in Micronesia. We hope to Communication, which shows the difference in 
be spared to declare it more widely and thor- | this respect between different theories of Church 
oughly on this group, and on many other groups order, and vay 4 be taken as Stustanting the ope- 
of the sea;—and why may we not hope to live ration of the “ Plan of Union. 


till every island of Micronesia has received the 
Word of Life? The Children’s Missionary So- | 
ciety and the Hawaiian Missionary Society have 
selected this peculiar work as theirs, aud why | 
may they not prosecute it so vigorously that the | 
next twenty-five years shall have brought the} 
dawn of glory to every group and island ? | 





For the Independent. 

Are Ministers Cuurcu-Mempers 1—-A 

strange question to be sure, but that there is oc- 

casion to make the inquiry, the following state- 
ment will show: 

At a late meeting of the Presbytery of G., 

the committee which reviewed the session-book 

of the church of O., recommended that it be 


As we left, we bade them ‘ Good-by,” and re- | signed as approved, with the exception that the 


peated ‘‘Ia-ka-bo,” “we shall meet again.” 
Let us pray that we may mect them in a sense 
they thought not of, in the “ mansions” of happi- 
ness ! 

The succeeding day was Sabbath of eastern 
longitude. A boat's company from the shore at- 
tended our morning services on our own deck 
A number of natives were on board end paid | 
perfect respect. In tho efverncom Dir. earnd 
preached on shore in Mr. Randell's house. It. 
twas the firat sermon ever preached on Taritari. | 


Thirty-four were present, though it was rainy, | 


| session had received Rev. Mr. D. as a member 
of the church. They had never before heard of 
such @ case, and they wished for the Presbytery 
to decide whether it was a correct proceeding. 
The elder from that church in explanation stated 
that Mr. D. was their stated supply, that he was 
la worthy man, and esteemed asa true Christian, 
and he could see no good reason why he should 
pen be allowed to be a member of the body to 
h ini _. Mr a sr 
present hs jainiaty for the singular course which 
ho had thken in the following language :—“ I was 
admitted a member of a Congregational church 
at the East in 1811, and aggueeet as a candidate 


for the ministry in 1815. Was also ordained 


eleven of whom were native females, and four) and installed over a Presbyterian church in 
native men. The others were from our own ves-| 1818. When I was received under the care of 


sel, and from the whaler, with the foreigners 
resident on the island. 

The next morning we early weighed anchor, 
and stood north for Maki. Tuesday, Aug. 10, 
our vessel lay off and on, while wo landed, and 
roamed about, and purchased various curiosities 
from the islanders. This is Mr. Durant’s home. 
He had returned here in advance of us. 

In a large house near the shore, we saw the 
dead body of the old king. It was a disgusting 
sight, blackened with the age of three weeks. 
Native women sat about it, keeping it anointed 
with cocoanut oil, and occasionally scouring its 
‘teeth. It is thus they mourn. 

We were told there is a lagoon in the center 
of this island; but, unfortunately, wo did not 
hear this statement, which contradicts Captain 
Wilkes, in time to verify it. 

About 4 P.M. we returned to our pleasant 
Caroline, and squared away for Strong's Island. 

I need not burden my narrative: with many 
inferences from these and other facts connected 
with the Kingsmill or Tarawa Islands. Though 
the foreigners with whom we had intercourse 


spoke of the savage nature of tho islanders far-| .44 


ther scuth than Taritari, the fact was sufficiently 
clear that they themselves visited most of the 
islands for purposes of trade, and that with im- 
punity. And if mere traders may do this, sure- 
ly messengers of Christ may. It seems to me, 
therefore, that there is scarce anything very 
formidable to encounter in a residence on this 
group, but the possible opposition of foreigners, 
and this will be aggravating rather than dan- 
gerous. You will learn from other sources that 
white miesionaries can live comfortably though 
not luxuriantly on these islands. There seems, 
then, nothing among them to forbid our oceupy- 
ing this whitened field of fifty thousand souls. 
L. H. Guuicx. 
Missionary Schooner Caroxing, 
August, 1852. 
i ° 
Cuina.—Bishop Boone, of the American Episco- 
pal Church, has arrived in this country, in the ship 
“ Witchcraft,” on a visit for the recovery of his 
health. Before he left China he confirmed five 
persons, Sept. 12, and administered the communion. 
He left the three clergymen organized as a Pro- 
visional Committee. The Spirit of Missions says: 
“ The difficult question of conflicting jurisdiction, 
between Bishop Boone and the English Bishop of 
Victoria, has not yet been adjusted. 
a — woman named Dong has, after long wa- 
vi 
ng ‘aoe fair professions, gone over to the 


“ Rev. Mr. Syle is preparing a dialect version 
of the Book of the Acts of the Apostles. 

“A contract was concluded, on the 4th of Sep- 
tember, to build a mission chapel, 60 feet by 30, 
for $2000. A chancel 16 feet square, at one end, 
and a bell-tower, 60 feet high, at the other, are 
included in the contract. About $600 have been 
— here by members of the foreign commu- 

y. 

“Mr, Syle has concluded to return home with 
his wife and children in the spring, the health of 
all having suffered too severely to endure another 
summer in that unhealthy place.” 


The Methodist Missionary Society has letters to 
Oct. 18th. One of them says: 


“ In reference to the prospect before us as a mis- 
sion, it grows more and more evident to my mind 
that a time of stern conflict is at hand. The enemy 
is rallying his forces, and the quiet, unostentatious 
course of our proceedings hitherto may soon be 
exchanged for scenes of excitement, and perha 
mee oe re in fear. Christ will here tri- 
umph. at we more faith, mo 
devotion to God’s cause !” em 


the Presbyteryto whom I promised subjection in 
the Lord, I suppose [ lost my church-member- 
ship, unless a Presbytery is a church, which, 
however, seems to me to answer not to the descrip- 
tion which is given of a church in your confes- 
sion of faith, in the following words :—+ A par- 
ticular church consists of a ber of professing 
Christians, with their offspring, voluntarily asso- 
ciated togetHer, for divine worship, and godly 
living, agreeably to the holy Scriptures, and sub- 
mittirg to a certain form of government.’ 

“With a church of the above kind, exceptin 
that it counted not the offspring members, unti 
they made a public profession, I became con- 
nected, much to my edification, 40 years since ; 
with such an one I wish to live and to die; and 
though the church in O. admits and dismisses 
| members by their elders insted of their own 
| Vote, yet as I am willing that every church 
| should choose its form of government, and as 
| they are the people with whom I live and wor- 
| ship God, I think it better to have my name 
| among them, than with a people with whom I 
| should have less intercourse. - 

“In respect to the question which has been 
proposed to me, Whether I should be willing that 
| the church should sit in judgment on my con- 
| duct? [ say 7° if Ido amiss I would prefer 
| to trust myself with a people with whom | live 
commune and weekly worship. { would 
| trust myself with those who eye my every day 
| walk, in preference to uny other budy of men 
| whatever. If I cease to give evidence to such 
| persone, thot | am a Christian, then let them ex- 
j clude me fgo n their fellowship. 1 however anti- 
‘cipate no such event. I have never yet been 
| called to answer for misdemeanors, nor do I ever 

intend to be. Lf I should err, however, ‘let the 

| righteous smite me, and it shall be @ kindness, 

| and let him reprove me and it shall be an excel- 

lent oil, which shall not break my head. If I 

o astray | hope to be reclaimed.” 
The church was not censured. 











W.W.D. 


| In regard to the second question of our corre 
spondent “ Layman,” he has himself indicated 
the answer which-he thinks we ought to give. 
We are obliged to differ from him a little. And 
it may help to explain our view, and his, if we 
|take notice that his question speaks of “ pro- 
nouncing the benediction,” while in his remarks 
on the question he speaks of “‘a blessing invoked.” 
The pronouncing of the benediction is supposed 
to be an act of the pastor's office, just as much 
as the giving of the cup at the Lord’stabie. As 
it is proper for him to say, ‘i give you this cup,” 
“drink ye all of it,” and he does not thereby ex- 
clude himself from partaking, bet understands 
himself to be included with the other communi- 
cants; 80 when he dismisses the church in the 
name of the great “ Master of Assemblies,” he 
may say, “ The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
be with you,” and not imply at all that he does 
not himself need the blessing, or that he does 
not expect to partake in it. The blessing is 
pronounced “in the name of the Lord.” It is 
effectual not for all who hear it with the out- 
ward ear, but for all believing and obedient 
hearers of the word. If it be said that this 
seems like a priestly act, we reply, Be it so. 
The church is @ royal priesthood; and in this 
the pastor, presiding in the church, and in a 
sense representing it, acts as Christ's officer and 
servant in the Church. ‘Go bless the people in 
the name of the Lord was indeed one of the 
duties of the symbolical priesthood before the 
coming of Christ, but it was not distinctively a 
priestly act. Solomon, as the chief officer of the 
people who were by covenant kings and priests 


P| unto God, “blessed all the congregation of 


Israel,” at the dedication of the temple. David, 








The Eoglish Bishop Smith has published a nar- 


at the removal of the ark, “blessed the people 
in the name of the Lord of Hosts.” 





rative of his visit to Loo Choo in 1850. He thinks 
that “if the Americans succeed in their contem-. 
plated expedition to Japan, Loo Choo will become 
the center of a vast missionary scheme.” 


Lewts Howell Bea, of the Presbyterian chureh 





nary, 


in St. Oharles, ee Tne see | 
of about $5000 to the New Alba egeneey 


That the view we have now given is no private 


opinion of our own, will appear by referring to 
almost any standard writer dn Congregational. |: 


ism. Thusin Davenport's Catechism, we have 
the following question and answer with the 
proofs annexed :— 


"Q. Afterall other of God’ worship 


ship is to be performed in dismissing the As- 
sembly ? z 

“A, Mae minister is to dismiss the assembly 
with a word of blessing, offering blessing unto the 
Lord, and putting a blessing upon the people in the 
name of the Lord. Num. vi. 23. 2 Cor. xiii. 14.” 





For the Independent. 
“WHAT I8 A DOLLAR” 


Having given the question above some atten- 
tion, and having read your remarks with pleasure, 
we beg to state the objections we have to your 
views of the subject. 
In the first place you assume that the metals, 
and especially silver, is an absolute and equitable 
measure of value, and that all deviation from a 
strict compliance with the terms of contracts 
based upon silver as their measure, are necessa- 
rily dishonest; this we think a questionable 
conclusion. (1.) Per 
Gold, and next to it silver, isin our opinion 
the best measure of value at present known to 
society, but both are very imperfect, and their 
use is constantly inflicting terrible wrongs, — 
cially upon the poorer and therefore most de- 
fenseless portion of society, and the grand dis- 


lantic, as the meaning of any other word what- 
ever—was what made the whole system of the 
“ Federal Currency ” immediately and complete- 
ly intelligible to the people at large The 
words, eagle, dime, cent, were all new words, 
which were intelligible only by reference to the 
well known dollar. Oar position is that the 
government of the United States, by adopting 
in their system the dollar with its definite and 
well known quantity of silver as the unit in the 
numeration of all values, virtually pledged the 
public faith to every citizen and to the commer- 
cial world, that in the United States there should 
be no law to change the meaning of all contracts 
by changing the meaning of that word which 
thenceforth became the cardinal word in every 
contract. The promise to which the public faith 
was pledged, was not that the dollar caned a 
the American mint should be equal in ralue to 
the tenth part of that new and unknown quan- 
tity of gold, an eagle, but that the eagle coined 
at the American mint should be equal in value 








covery, which is yet to be made, of a —_ 
measure of volue like the measures of ength | 
and weight, the yard and pound, ‘will mark an | 
era in the progress of humanity. (2) Especially | 
is this true in the United States, where, while | 
the law holds every man toa rigid compliance | 
with his contracts in metal, it permits the actual | 
currency to be debased and rendered uncertain | 
by the use of credit to a degree which is destruc- | 
tive to the interests of the debtor clase whenever | 
a revulsion occurs, which revulsions are occa- | 
sioned entirely by the expansion of the currency ' 
by the use of credit in the place of metal. (3.) 
Next we think there is no propriety in assum- 
ing the dollar to be the unit of value. (4.) It is; 
the unit of the money of account. Mr. Jeffer- 
son desired to make it the unit of value, but that | 
was refused; both metals are legal tender— | 
gold, therefore, equally with silver, is the mea- | 
sure of value. This is the question at issue be- ' 
tween us. ‘Through nearly half a century the | 
public, as it always will, adopted the cheaper | 
metal, silver, as its measure. The law having 
been altered by diminishing the quantity of gold | 
in the coin, the public have now, as before, | 
adopted the cheaper metal, gold, without wrong | 


to ten times that well known quantity of silver, 
a dollar. 

(5) Doubtless the contract, in all cases where 
one man engages to pay another a certain quan- 
tity of money, is as our correspondent describes 
it. The man agrees to pay not silver exclusive- 
ly, but “ silver or gold at his option.” But what 
we are insisting upon is a certain previous con- 
tract which the government has made with 
every man who has occasion to receive or pay 
money, and that eontract is not only that a cer- 
tain nominal amount in gold coins shall be as 
nearly as possible equal in value to the same 
amount in silver coins, but also that the word 
dollar shall always mean just what it was un- 
derstood and defined to mean when that word 
was adopted as the word by which all denomina- 
tions of value were to be measured and expressed 
« (6) A “defect of our system” is that we have 
adopted two precious metals cither of which is 
to be, equally with the other, a legal fender in 
the payment of debts. That defect would no 


to apy one, as the contract is to pay, not silver | doubt be adequately remedied by making gold 
as you assume, but silver or gold at our op alone the legal tender, for all sums greater than 
tion (5.) ~~ _ | five dollars, or if you please, for all sums greater 
Pascoe ye ~~ - og — on eee ‘than the smallest gold coin. But that does not 
oO wo standards, | eg , : 
ciabtion the double standard. Then = must touch the question, “ What is a dollar?” Nor 
choose between the two metals, gold or silver. | would the adoption of that measure release the 
Gold is undoubtedly the preferable metal, as | government from its obligation to put into every 
being the emallest in bulk and the most uniform | eagle as much gold asewill be equal in value to 
in its value, notwithstanding the present very | ten times the amount of silver which that word 


A note from Rey. H. D. Moore, pastor of the 
“ ]3th-street Congregational church, Philadel- 
phis,” mentions a subsoription of $100 already 
secured from an individual cennected with that 
churcb, with hopeful prospect of another hun- 
dred; in addition to a collection yet to be taken 
up in the congregation. . ead 

We have heretofore reported collections in Il- 
lincis amounting to $707.79. The following 
may be added, raising the total to $742. 


Church at Crystal Lake, Il. . - $10 32 
Church at Danby, - ‘ ° 2 43 
Church at Providence, “- . ; : 9 30- 
Church at Lamoille, sad ‘ : 6 00 
Church at Ringwood, “ . : 6 26 


‘A person in Minnesota, writing to one of our 
exchanges, attests the importance of the move- 
ment for planting churches without delay in 
that important section of the western field : 


“ The importance of these next five years in af- 
fecting the future history of all this Northwest, 
cannot be too highly estimated. Let the church 
and the schoolhouse be erected in every village and 
settlement in the territory. Let men after God’s 
own heart be sent here and sustained in the pioneer 
missionary work, and our territory will put oa the 
robes of state, and take her place beneath the 
motto of ‘E Pluribus Unum,’ not only ;as the phy- 
sical, but as the moral and religious ‘ New England 
of the West.’” 

Rev. S. Aiken, of Vermont, acknowledges 
$166.73 additicnal from 10 churches, making 
the whole amount received in that State $1648, 
besides at least $250 reported in St. Albane. 
The most remarkable publication which has 
yet been called forth, as illustrating at once the 
animus and the resources of certain parties, is 
the following which appeared in the principal 
columns of the Journal of Commerce a few days 
ago. As we failed of receiving the last Presby- 
tertan, we are unable to verify the correctness of 
the quotation from its columns. 

“ Pitenty or Money.—We once heard it re- 
marked, that there is plenty of money in the 
world, but the devil has the keys of the chest. 
This is not improbable, as a late effurt has been 
made by all the Congregationalist churches in the 
country to raise fifty thousand dollars for purposes 
of Church extension, which is likely to fail;* and 
in the mean time, two hundred and thirty-three thow 
sand dollars have been subscribed, in the city of 


Boston alone, for the erection of an Opera-House !” 
—Preshyterian. 





* We believe this is not exactly so; the amount, how- 
ever, is not yet made up. We presume it soon will be. 
One reason for the sluggishness of the operation is, that 
a large proportion of the Congregationalists are averze 
to the cultivation of that spirit of denominationalism 


general opinion to the contrary. Another error 
is, our laws have never conformed to the com- 
mercial relation of the two metals. Originally 
it was one to fifteen, now it is one to sixteen 
nearly ; both were equally aside from the com- 
mercial relation, which is nearly one to fifteen 
and a half. In our want of knowledge and ex- 
perience our government might safely follow the 
example of Great Britain, who after a long and 
thorough investigation of the subject by New- 
ton, Locke, and a host of others, has adopted 
her present system—gold as the standard—and 
like her we should coin siJver only for the frac- 
tions of the dollar, and sufficiently light to insure 
their continuance at home. (6.) 

It is assumed that gold has depreciated in re- 
lation to silver by the recent discovery of the 
mines of California and Australia ; this assump- 
tion we think entirely gratuitous: our /egal 
undervaluing of silver is sufficient to account 
for its exportation, just as the former under- 
valuation of gold occasioned its export. A ver. 
short time will convince us of the truth of our 
position, for itis obvions that the value of any 
two commodities, the exclusive use of which is 
to supply equally a given want, as gold and 
silver do the want of money, must depreciate in 
value equally by any increased facility in the 
production of either. Gold and silver are like 
wheat and rye; if now you increase the facility 
of producing wheat, and thus diminish its value, 
the value of rye will decline even ina greater 
ratio, because the wheat, which is the better 
food, will be brought within the reach of a larger 
number of consumers; so the increased facility 
in the production ef gold will diminish the value 
of silver at least in an equal ratio. (7.) The 
Dutchman at Amsterdam was a merchant, not a 
philosopher; he jumped to the conclusion, that 
as the supply of gold was augmented, its value 
must fall as compared with silver, and so made 
haste to exchange ; he finds that he has gained 
the trouble of handling fifteen times the bulk 
and weight of metal—nothing more. Par. 

We receive the foregoing communication as 
evidence that what we have written on the sub- 


ject in question. has not been lahor lost Wa 
iblish 1t because it gives us an opportunity of 


making some explanation of our meaning where 
we were not sufficiently guarded, or not suff- 
ciently explicit. The explanations which we 
have to offer, may be given most compendiously 
in the form of nodes on the communication above. 

(1) We do not assume that the precious 
metals are an absolute measure of value. We 
only assume that they are throughout the civi- 
lized world, and have been from before the days 
of Abraham, the customary measure of value; 
in other words that the exchangeable value of 
whatever may be bought and sold is, and always 
has been expressed by a reference to certain 
known quantities of those metals. 

(2) There is no such thing as a perfect or ab- 
solute measure of value. Nor can there be any 
such thing. And for this reason :—All ex- 
changeable values (and it is only with exchange- 
able value that any measure of value is concern- 
ed) are always and necessarily changeable. The 
value to be measured is continually changing ; 
and the value with which it is compared for ths 
sake of measuring it, i3 also changing. All or- 
dinary measures of length, or of capacity—such as 
the carpenter’s two-foot rule, or the grocer’s 
pint-cup—change under every variation of tem- 
perature, expanding a little with heat and con- 
tracting with ecld; but for all the ordinary uses 
of a measure, that slight change is of no conse- 
quence ; and indeed the things to be measured 
expand and contract in something like the same 
proportion. Suppose now the length of the car- 
penter’s rule was as liable to change with heat 
and cold as the length of the quicksilver in the 
ther ter; and suppose that the things to be 
measured by it were liable to change in a very 
different proportion, and even in the opposite di- 
tection, expanding when the measure contracts 
and contracting when the measure expands ;— 
how obvious is it that under such a constitution 
of things an “absolute,” or “ perfect” measure 
of length is simply impossible. This is just the 
difficulty in regard to measures of value. The 
value of a barrel of flour to-day, in the hands of 
the consumer at New York, may be precisely the 
same with the value of six ounces of coined sil- 
ver in the hands of the flour-dealer; and each 
of these values may be taken as a measure of the 
other. But in the month of September next, the 
value of the flour may be one-sixth less, and the 
value of the silver may be one-sixth greater ; 
end if so, the difference between the iwo values 





then measure only the value of four ounces of 
silver, and the six ounces of silver will meas- 


will be two-sixths—in other words the four will | 


which the Progressives are trying to force upon them. 
Another is,—but let it pass, it is none of our business, 
perbaps.—J. of C. 

The Presbyterian thinks the effort ‘ by all the 
Congregational churcheg in the country to raise 
$50,000” is likely to fail. Whereas the truth 
is, that although no returns have been received 
from more than half of “ all the Congregational 
churches in the country,” there is now ample 
reason for a confident belief that the $50,000 
fund has been made up. The Vermont Chronicle, 
which has taken pains to foot up the various 
accounts reported from time to time, says this 
week that— 

‘Collections reported from various sources since 
our last, inorease the amount secured to about 
$47,000, leaving only $3,000 to make up the spe- 
cified sum. The $47,000 does not include the 
sums mentioned in our last as coming from Spring- 
field and Hartford, nor subscriptions in Boston, 
payable in July, not yet made up. It is evident, 
therefore, that little room is left for such as wish 
to contribute to the first $50,000. The donors of 
the $10,000, however, will be glad to have that 
sum go in as so much extra, so that the whole sum 
of $50,000 may be sent in from the churches—as 
we hope it will be. There is no danger of going 
beyond the wants of the West; and universal fel- 
lowsifp in such a work would be so pleasant that 
we should be glad to record some token of sym- 
pathy, if ever so small, from every church in 
Vermont.” 

As to the eminently characteristic remarks of 
the Journal of Commerce, about “ sluggishness,” 
&e., it is enough to say that the result exhibits 
a most gratifying unanimity in favor of the 
movement among ministers and churches of all 
classes and shades that exiet among the Congre- 
gationalists of this country; nor is there any 
just ground to complain of any sluggishness 
even in the collection and transmission of funds. 
Although the Convention at Albany desired to 


have the collections made on the First Sabbath 
m yauuury, tor We Bake Of unity, yet the sub- 


scription was intentionally left open till the First 
of July, because every body kfiows that in so 
large a body of churches innumerable’ causes 
exist to prevent the possibility of absolute uni- 
formity. It is enough to know now, that the 
first section of the proposed fund, amounting to 
$50,000, is completed, and therefore secures to 
the several state organizations of the West the 
several dividends allotted to them by the Con- 
vention. The books will not be closed until the 
First of July, thus affording ample opportunity 
for all who wish to increase the benefits of this 
fand, as well as to share im the pleasing reilec- 
tions which its results cannot fail to afford to 
those who have shared init. It is an interest- 
ing feature in this fund, that not a dollar of the 
contributions is to be absorbed in the expenses 
cf collection and distribution; and should the 
$50,000 be doubled, which may easily be done 
by the remaining churches and by subscriptions, 
the benefits would also be doubled. Nay, more, 
every “dditional doll=r will add much more than 
that to the moral power of this great example 
of cheerful willinghood. 

Should the Journal of Commerce look for its 
proofs of ‘ sluggishness” to the tardiness of the 
returns, we will ask it ¢o designate one instance 
of so wide-spread a movement of any other kind 
completed in eight weeks without a dollar's ex- 
pense. Perhaps it will be comforted in its jeal- 
ousy of the “ Progressives” by the fact which we 
state on good authority, that the greatest “slug- 
gishness” yet disclosed in collecting and paying 
over, is here in New York, where of upwards of 
$7000 subscribed, only $1700 has yet been paid to 
the treasurer, while not a dollar of Bowen & 
McNamee’s subscription has yet been paid! Per- 
haps the Journal of Commerce will therefore com- 
mit itself to the conclusion that the New Yorkers 
are growing “sluggish” through fear of the 
“ Progressives’ —or it may be are going to back 
out ! 

We are pleased with the following remarks 
by the Vermont Chronicle, in explanation of the 
supposed “sluggishness” of the Boston sub- 
scription : 

“ Remarks (not called for, we think) have been 
made about the comparatively small contributions 
from Boston churches. We refer our readers to a 
communication from Boston in another column, 
showing what the churches there had on hand at 
the beginning of the year, and to the statement, 
made at the time, that, on this account, subscrip- 
tions in aid of the purposes of the $50,000 Fund, 
were opened there, payable in July—which sub- 
scriptions have pot been reported. From the facts 
before the public, therefore, no unfavorable infer- 
ence can justly be drawn in regard to the estimate 


dollar signified when it was adopted as the unit 
of the ‘* Federal currency.” 

(7) To us it seems that there is an error in 
this calculation. The relation between gold and 
silver is not exactly analogous to the relation 
between wheat and rye. Nor is it true that 
“the exclusive use of gold and silver is to supply 
equally the want of money.” The value of gold 
and silver as money—even the possibility of 
using them as money—depends upon the fact 
that they are wanted and valued for other uses 
Thoee two metals are not “ precious” simply be- 
cause they are used as money; they are used as 
money because they are precious. Gold and 
silver would soon become almost worthless for 
circulation, if there were not a great use and 
consumption of them in the various manu- 
factures. The truth is that the increase of gold 
from recent discoveries, instead of diminishing 
the value of silver has rather increased its value 
by increasing tho ‘demand for it at the work- 
shops not in this country only but in Europe. 
Gold, as the more precious metal of the two, 
rushes to the mint and floods the channels of 
the currency. The returned Californian hangs 
a little of his gold about his person; he wears 
gold rings and a gold watch and thereunto per- 
haps a gold chain of alarming ponderosity ; but | 
with a few such exceptions, all the results of his 
digging and washing go to the mint and thence 
to the vaults of banks. A little gold goes a 
great way in gilding. A little gold makes a 
great many rings, pins, pens and pencil-cases. 
Watches and pencil-cases are as yet almost the 
only articles in the manufacture of which the 
increase of gold diminishes the use of silver. But 
on the other hand how many are the uses for 
which silver is demanded more and more in pro- 


portion to the progress of substantial wealth or 
“wus CApsnsion OL tae Curréncy. W bat quanti- 


ties of silver plate—spoons, teapots, goblets, 
pitchers, and the like—must be manufactured to 
meet the demand produced by one year’s yield 
of gold from Australia! Thus as gold crowds 
itself into circulation because it grows cheaper, 
silver retires for the very reason that it is not 
depreciated by the depreciation of the other 
metal. ; 

_We cannot, then, recede from the opinion that 
in the present state of the world, the valuo of 
gold is rapidly undergoing a great change from 
the great and sudden increase of the quantity ; 
and that till some similar incréase shall take 
plact in the quantity of silver, the value of that 
metal will be comparatively stable. At euch a 
crisis to take the little epangle facetiously called 
‘“‘a gold dollar,” instead of the uld substantial 
silver dollar, for the unit and standard of our 
currency, is too much like taking the bright 
column of mercury in a thermometer for a mea- 


sure of length. 
ee | 


CONTRIBUTIONS T0 THE $50,000 FUND. 


We have not many additions to make to our 
reports this week. The little Congregational 
church at Washington City, which has gone 
through mapy trials, and been reported a de- 
feated enterprise, has shown its indomitable vi- 
tality and its true sympathy by a contribution 
of forty dollars. May we not expect much good 
from that church, when its establishment is com- 
plete, with pastor settled, house paid for, &c. ? 

The little missionary church of Newtown, 
Conn., Rev. Jason Atwater pastor, has contrib- 
uted $9. The church have been building a lec- 
ture-room, for which the members contributed 
from 15 to 150 per cent. on their taxable prop- 
erty, so that the pastor was reluctant to prapose 
a collection for the general building fund. But 
| the pastor says— 
| “The zeal of otheré provoked us; consequently; 
by the last of January, on my taking occasion to 
allude to the movement with favor, saying, that I 
wanted to contribute a mite, but durst not, in the 
circumstances, call on them, several replied to me, 
‘We want to throw in a mite also.’ 1 said, Very 
well; and naming a Sabbath, I dared to preach on 
‘ Congregationalism as a spiritual system of church 
polity,’ and the above is the result.” 

In another column will be seen the ackngwl- 
edgment of the treasurer for Connecticut, Tino 
thy Dwight, Eq, who has received $8887 65. 
| In addition, collections have -betn tepotted? in 
| the papers, btit not paid over, amounting to at 
least $1750 more. Mr. Dwight says in a note: 

‘In addition to these places, there are more 
than one hundred and ten churches not heard from. 











ure the value of one barrel and one-third of an- 
other. The-idea of an absolute or perfect meas- 
ure of value is essentially chimerical—more s0 
than the idea of perpetual motion. We can 
only make an imperfect approximation to a 
measure of value, by taking for that 

some thing which is everywhere and always 


put upon the enterprise by the Boston churches.” 

Surely, the success of such a movement in be- 
half of the West must be a subject of devout 
thankfalness to every patriotic or Christian 
heart. The Central Committee will probably 
make a report of next week or the 
week after, setting forth some of the considera- 


Some of these are among the largest and most 
| wealthy in the State, such as the South church: in 
| Hartford, the First church in New London, and 
| the churches in Norwa)k, Stamford, Danbury, &c. 

It is earnestly desired that al/ the churches in the 
| State should at once inform the treasurer whether 
| they have made a collection for this object, andiif 
| not, whether they intend to do so.” 


have done) of “‘ our old friend Apollyon,” astride 
the locomotive, and driving the cars. 

The advertisement of Sunday trains of rail- 
road travel is a great outrage upon the Christian 
community, and the successful establishment of 
such trains, in spite of public sentiment, and of 
the remonstrances (we have been informed) of 
villages and towns along the line, isa sad and 
fearful step towards the breaking down of the 
authority, power, and sacredness of the Chris- 
tian Sabbath among us. Will Christian church- 
es sustain any of their members in such desecra- 
tion? Cah they consistently admit to their 
communion men whose influence, even while 
they are seated at the communion table, is ex- 
erted, for the sake of gain, to induce others to 
break the Sabbath? If the churches should 
take the right stand, and use the means that 
God has given them, the evil might be arrested. 
A few years ago, no man, nor corporation of 
men, though they were princely merchants, 
would have dared the attempt, or eould have 
succeeded in it, to establish a line of stage or 
railroad travel, and set down their Sunday trains 
in public advertieements. 

And it is, in very truth, a movement of daring 
impiety, open, disastrous. If this be not a de- 
fiance of Almighty God, we know not what is; 
for it is perpetrated by men acknowledging the 
Lerd’s Day as the Christian Sabbath, and the 
Sabbath of the Decalogue ; and it is done in the 
midst of a Christian community maintaining the 
Sabbath by the sanction and authority of God’s 
law. Moreover, it is done under the direction 
of men, some of them the members of Christian 
congregations, perhaps churches. There stands 
the commandment in the Decalogue: Keep the 
Sabbath-day, and sanctify it. Six days shalt thou 
labor, and do all thy work, but the seventh day is 
the Sabbath of the Lord thy God. In :t thou shalt 
not do any work. The command is as clear and 
explicit as Thou shalt not kill; or Thou shalt 
have no other gods before me. : 

If now a coterie of eclectics from our Chris- 
tian congregations, supposing that gain is god- 
liness, should unite and build a temple, and take 
a statue of Vishnu or of Dagon, and set it up 
for worship, and invite, by public advertisement, 
the community to become devotees of those gods, 
appointing a particular day in the week for that 
idolatry, this proceeding would not be, in any 
respect, a more direct and presumptuous defi- 
ance of God’s will, God’s law, than the establish- 
ment of Sunday railroad trains from city to 
city, and the invitation of the public to take pas- 
sage in the same. For the first commandment 
in the Decalogue is no more binding than the 
fourth ; and if the firet commandment prohibits 
the worship of idole, the fourth commandment, 
with the same authority, and under the same 
penalties, prohibits the desecration of the Sab- 
bath. And we have the inspired authority of 
the New Testament, placing every command- 
ment of the law on the same basis, and declaring 
that “‘ whosoever shall keep the whole law, and 
yet offend in one point, he is guilty of all.” 

It would be a singular and arresting concep- 
tion, to follow in imagination the procedures of 
the Day of Judgment, in laying the Law of God 
along the line of human conduct, and to stop at 
the investigation in regard to the Sabbath, tak- 
ing this particular case of iniquity. We have 
reason to believe that proofs will be exhibited in 
that day, the vouchers for every charge ; and in 
such a case as. this they are plain, they are re- 
corded with great explicitness, continuity and 
painstaking. Some men’s sins, the Apostle says, 
are open beforehand, going before to judgment, 
and some they follow after. This is a case in 
which they are both open beforehand, and also, 
in their consequences, follow after, in additional 
multitudinous vouchers, from accessories sent on 
as witnesses. Advertisements may play no small 

art in the disclosures of the judgment. 
Through the lapse of weeks and months and 
yesrs, here on earth, a public proclamation can- 
not stand in the newspapers of a Christian na- 
tion or city, like the following, Hupson River 
Raitroap SurpaY TRAINS MORNING AND AFTER- 
Noon, and not come up fur investigation. Whose 
name is at the bottom of it? You, John Roe, 
stand forth. Under whose authority was this 
railroad train on God’s Day sot up and contin- 
ued? Were the, directors of it members of a 
Christian church? Who were the clders, and 
who the pastors, of such church or churches ? 
Why and how was such an iniquity permitted ? 
By what persuasions, what argumente, what in- 
fluences, was it connived at, and suffered to gain 








valued, and which is less liable than other things | 
to fluctuate in value. 


those expansions of the currency which are | lism could sustain iteelf at all. 
caused by the excessive use of credit in the) 


corporation or body of men. | $50,000! 
(4) Our correspondent, if we mistake 

confounds “the unit of value” with 

else. The “unit of the money 


“anit of value.” Certainly we “assume” no- | 4 his — _ 
thing which anybody can deny whea we say £0 to the building fund. The writer adds : 
that in our American system of currency and | _ “I was originally a 


pa Congroge 
bost adapted to the wants of 








Rey. T. A. Taylor, pastor of the church at 
| Slatersville, R. 1., writes that bis church and g0- 

(3) Experiments in this country have abun- | ity have contributed $100, which hasbeen paid 
dantly shown that the only way in which the | Ver to the State Committee. This adds up well 
law can interfere to prevent the excessive use of for Rhode Island, where, twenty years ago, it 
credit as a medium of exchange, or to prevent WS seriously questioned whether Congregation- 


The latest report we have seen from Maine 
place of money, is by “holding every man to | #cknowledges the receipt of $1827.90. The ae- 
a rigid compliance with his contracts in metal,” | tual reports from the New England States ex- 
without afy exception in favor of any privileged | ceed $28,000. Would that they might reach 


| We have a letter from an “Old School Pres 
not, | 

' byterian,” inolosing $22, of which $2 is to pay 
of account” jg | for The Independent to be sent to the “Old Pas 
the same thing with the unit in the numeration *r” in New York who lives at the “Old Par 
of values, and that is what we mean by the  %Dege,” and who is therefore requested to send 
nt address; and the remaining $20 


Of which was ae woll settled in tho. iy caine to lend Mol tf the beeen 
English language, aod pagtioulesly in the Hing. | SY Cua ripen be 1000 | 10 realise Me 
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tions which should make those who have not 
yet contributed more desirous of bearing a part 
in the still greater extension of a benefit now 
no longer uncertain. 


WHAT 18 TO BECOME OF OUR SABBATH ° 





It is now something more than a year since 
our attention has almost daily been arrested by 
the notice of the advertisements of the Hudson 
River Railroad, proclaiming to the public as fix- 
tures of their line of travel, regular Sunday 
trains for the mail and for passengers. Hupson 
River Rattroap Sunpay Tararys at such and 
such hours. In somewhat striking contrast with 


oouragin 

other lines, as for éxample, the Erie Railroad, 
Sundays excepted; trains at such and such hours, 
every day in the week, Sundays excepted. God 


railroad travel this exception may be continued, 





a place as a social fixture in a Christian com- 
| munity, unreproved, icated ? 
| Certainly, if for every idle word that men 


| shall speak, they shall give account in the Day 


of Judgment, much more for every complicated, 
| public, and wide-reaching act, involving the 
| moral character, habits, and destinies of thou- 
|sands. Nor is there one word of excuse or apol- 
| ogy that can be offered forthis needless, wanton, 
| public, and continued violation of God's Day and 
|God’s authority. There is no motive but the 
| basest in it, the desire of gain. Not satisfied 
| with the dividends of an honest employment in 
|the week, the directors of a Sabbath-breaking 
| railroad, regardless of the injury inflicted on the 
| morals of the community, make it, towards God, 

a dishonest employment, thrusting itin upon the 
| Sabbath for the increase of gain, sacrificing all 
| the claims of God and the good of the commu- 
nity for one day more of stock-profit. “My 
people ask counsel at their stocks.” Could the 














riot in gorgeous wickedness and power, without 
the Sabbath, and the better on its ruins. Des 
potisms can stand upon and by the ignorance, 
immorality, irreligion and misery of the people. 
But our free institutions can stand only by piety, 
only by the religious principle, habit, and power 
of the people, and therefore only by the Sabbath, 
and the blessing of the Lord of the Sabbath. 

We are glad to see, in other quarters, some 
effort making to arrest this fatal desecration. 
We are glad to see a note of warning sounded 
in Boston, as to the establishnent of Sabbath 
mails. Yet the arrangement has been carried into 
effect, as if commercial interests were to swallow 
up all other considerations, obligations, ordi- 
nances, whether of heaven or earth, the moment 
they come in competition. 

‘“ Remonstrances were made,” says the editor 
of the Puritan Recorder, “in. various ways 
against this arrangement, by many of our most 
esteemed and respectable evangelical friends, 
and others. But in vain. The chief’ reason 
assigned for this Sunday mail, is that already, 
in consequence of the very regular arrival of the 
British mails on or near the Sabbath, it has been 
deemed necessary to dispatch them on that day 
by a special train; and as this regularity of ar- 
rival, and consequent frequency of the mails on 
the Sabbath is likely to occur at least every 
other Sabbath, it is said that the new plan only 
extends the arrangement to the intervening 
Sabbaths. . 

“This is an extremely unsatisfactory, and to 
the friends of the Sabbath, a painful reason. 
By the goodness of God, intercourse with other 

ts of the world has become so regular, that 
it may almost be reckoned by hours. The return 
for this great blessing is to take a part of the 
Sabbath for the transaction of our commercial 
affairs. The world cannot wait till twelve 
o'clock on Sabbath night,—four hours only ; but 
a part of the Lord’s day must be appropriated to 
hasten the news. We say the community can 
afford to wait a few hours longer for their foreign 
news and letters. There is no necessity for thus 
taking the Sabbath to do our work. We have 
no right to do it. Every Sunday mail train is 
a direct offense against the authority of God.” 

We earnestly hope that in Boston no Christian 
merchants, no members of Christian churches, 
are to be found foremost in this great sin against 
God and man. If they are, then should the 
churches purge themselves from such defilement. 
If our churches, ig city and village, will take the 
requisite stand on this subject, and pursue the 
right course, Sabbath desecration will soon 
cease. If “ princely merchants” cease to be tol- 
erated as members of the Christian Church, 
when they sustain this enormity, that alone will 
do much towards abating the evil. Cc. 





Correction.—We have a letter from Rev. 
Albert Nash, pastor of the M. E. church in 
Stamford, Conn., complaining of certain repre- 
sentations concerning the proceedings of the 
Methodists of Darien during a late protracted 
meeting. We published the article on the au- 
thority of the writer, who is a responsible per- 
son, and by his position a proper judge of the 
propriety of making such statements. Mr. 
Nash’s letter has been submitted to the writer of 
the piece complained of, who has promptly dis- 
claimed the supposed insinuation of any inten- 
tional interference’ of the Methodist minister 
with the proceedings of the other soeiety. He 
also acknowledges his error in putting the 
phrase “ Jolly Converts’ Meeting” in quotation 
marks, as if it was the usual technical name 
given to a meeting, and admits that the name is 
of his own invention. He thinks, however, that 
the method of pronouncing persons converted in 
meetings is fitted to encourage premature hopes, 
and that the manifestations of excitement in 
the meetings of converts sometimes warrant his 
description. We regret the publication of a let- 
ter which plainly ought not to have been writ- 
ten. We hope Mr. Nash and his friends will be 
satisfied with this explanation. If not, we may 
deem it best to publish both letters next week. 





PROM OUR REGULAR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 


Paris, Feb. 9, 1853. 
To the Editors of the Independent : 

GENTLEMEN :—The only topic of the day is, of 
eourse, the marriage of Bonaparte with Madile. 
de Montijo, or as the people cal} her, “‘ /a petite 
Eugénie.” On Saturday last the civil, on Sun- 
day the religious ceremonies took place, and it is 
now allover. The former was s private affair, 
the latter was intended to be a public and splen- 
did one; but in fact it failed, enthusiasm on the 
part of the public utterly wanting. There were 
plenty of soldiers, forming all the way long a 
double thick wall between their majesties(!) and 
the people. There were plenty of generals, 
bishops, cardinals, and other servants of every 
description, name and dress,—plenty of banners, 
flags, emblems and inscriptions; immense car- 
riages, with eight horses to draw them, &c. &c. ; 
but among the crowds who had come there to 
get a sight of the pageant, no enthusiasm what- 
ever. 

Although it was Sunday, 1 happened, some- 
what in spite of myself, to see a good deal of the 
show. The cortege followed the river, to go from 
the Tuileries to Notre Dame, and J, to go to 
church, had to cross the river. I went to one 
bridge, then to another, then to a third, before 
I could make my way through the mass of sol- 
diers who were there as an ornament, and, I sup- 
pose, a protection for the imperial wedding. 1 
listened to what workmen said around me, and 
was struck with their profound indifference as to 








prophet ever have imagined that a corporation 
would come to pass on earth, in a Christian 
‘country, to draw down such terrible and pan- | 
gent application and verification of that charge ? | 
At their stocks they ask counsel, whether to 
keep the commandments of God ; from their 
| stocks they take counsel that it is expedient and 
possible both to eerve God and mammon. 

It is with a prodigiously powerful fitness and 
point that the description of Habakkuk takes up 
just this iniquity of leading men into temptation 

‘and sin for the sake of gain, making them as 
the fishes of the sea to be taken by the sweeping 
seine of a remorseless money-making corpora- 
tion. “They take up all of them with the 
angle, they catch them in their net, and gather 
them in their drag; therefore they rejoice and 
are glad. Therefore they sacrifice unto their | 
net, and burn incense unto their drag ; because | 
by them their portion is fat, and their meat 
plenteous.” By them their dividends swell, and 
their stocks become profitable. 

Even if there be no consideration of the ini- 
quity towards God, we should think there might | 
be some pause, and some consideration of the | 
disastrous effect, so certain, so inevitable, om the 

morals of the community. The Sabbath cannot 
thus publicly, boldly and perpetually be held up 
for pleasure and gain, and put to shame as-a sa- 
cred day of God, without loosening the bonds of 
morality in social life, and producing a wide 

corruption. We have causes of evil enough 
working among us, against which the right ob- 
servance of the Sabbath isthe only strong check, 
without taking the Sabbath iteelf and adding 
that to the bad forces already operating. What 
can become of our religion and our morals, if its 
authority is prostrated ? ‘If the foundations of 
religion,” says Schiller, “totter in a country, 
they totter not alone. The audacity which be- 
gins with things sacred, ends with things pro- 
fane.” And Wordsworth’s memorable sonnet on 
the obligations of civil to religious liberty, en- 
graves the same lesson. For as it is the claims 
from other worlds, the powers of a celestial 


the marriage itself. They went even so far as 
to make very unrespectful remarks upon the 
brilliant company thst was passing before them 
The re-appearance of all ecrts of antiquated 
dresses, liveries, and officers, reemed to strike 
the people as highly comical. There passed be- 
fore their eyes objects which they had never 
seen, except in theaters, and it gave to the whole 
scene the character of a vast comedy, calculated 
to inspire the spectators with anything but re- 
spect for the actors. 

Well, Bonaparte is married—and I am glad 
of it. May-be he will now behave himeelf bet- 
ter, and put an end to all the scandals that 
have dishonored him all his life. I hope his 
wife will have some of the old Spanish jealousy, 
and keep him decent, either by love or fear. 
There has been a rumor of Louis Bonaparte be- 
ing disposed to publicly acknowledge the eight 
or nine illegitimate children—divided into two 
families—which he has in the neighborhood of 
Paris ; but I don’t believe he will. A man like 
him, who has declared himself the defender of 
family and of religion, cannot decently ac- 
knowledge that he has lived in profligacy, and 
elevate to the dignity of legitimate children the 
unfortanate fruit of his passions. 

The effect of ‘the marriage” upon public 
funds has been bad, and the exchange, which we 
call the political thermometer, has been very 
low since the “happy” event. It is true, there 
have been some other causes that have alarmed 
the money market. The publishing of the letter 
of M. de Mantenffel, Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of Russia, to M. de Hatzfeld, the Prussian Am- 
bassador at Parie, has made a deep impression on 
moneyed men. That letter clearly shows— 
Ist, That in everything concerning France, Aus- 
tria, Prussia and Russia have agreed to act in 
concert ; 2d, That they-have openly expressed 
doubts about M. Bonaparte’s good faith, and 
have required from him the most eclemn prom- 
ise of his intention of maintaining peace and 


advent to the imperial dignity. . 
Now that the Empire is “ done,” the Emperor 





world, that have inspirited the Star of Liberty to 


won, or j 


” 
grant that on that great and important train of And if dissevered thence, its cours: is short. 


, 


| things , 

| parte has gone so fast that our people, who are 
‘in the habit of seeing everything that goes up 
| go down soon after, are asking themselves when 


dear. 
from Meares b Heaven by nature | he is to fall ;—I do not mean that he is about to 


| fall, but merely that people have no faith in him. 
| Thave heard that one day after the 2d of Decem- 


the treaties of 1815, before acknowledging his gue 


tator'’s friend. “I mean,” answered Napoleon, 
“that they hqve no faith in me.” I rather think 
that that religion, as well as any other, is want- 
ing among us. When Bonaparte has ne more 
astounding things to do, and becomes a regular, 
vulgar sovereign, the French people will lose pa- 
tienee, and long for his downfall. There is no 
need of being a prophet to say, that unless he 
ends his life by the rope, or is atsassinated, he 
“will leave the imperial throne amid the hisses of @ 
contemptuous people. But whoknows? Before 
that he will perhaps attack England or Belgium, 
and set Europe on fire. Anything that may 
help keep up his criminal power he will do. | 
trust God has measured his power and influence 
and life, and he, like the Evil One, will not go 
beyond the length of the chains that bind him. 


Franc Paruevr. 


LETTER FROM AN AMERICAN IN ENGLAND. 


Mancursrer, Eno., Feb. 4, 1853 

To the Editors of The Independent. 

GENTLEMEN :—When a little boy, I woke up 

one night and started to go from the nursery to 

my mother's bed-room.. The colored nurse-told 

me if I did go the “ Oxp Seuverzer” would catch 

me. | was not long in getting back into bed 

and covering over my head. This Bug-a-boo 

haunted my youthful mind long after, and I was 
easily managed by this threat. 

The Bug-a-boo that is effectual here in En- 

gland is, “ The French ave coming over to burn 

London.” A new government is about to meet 
Parliament, pledged to carry out a large meas- 

ure of reform, and the aristocracy don’t want to 
do it. So they adjourn Parliament for six 

weeks, and set to work to get up a panic about 
the French to lead off the public mind from 

measures extending the franchise, establishing 
a large and fair measure of education, and many 
other needful changes. 

So far this plan has succeeded better, no 
doubt, than its authors expected. The news- 

papers have teemed with warlike articles; pub- 

lic speakers, and even the pulpit, taking ooca- 
sion of the recent death of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, have, to use the atrocious language of Sena- 
tor Cass, ‘educated the heart of the people for 
war.” 

Fortunately a large body of the middle and 
lower classes do not want war. Mr. Cubden, 
who represents them, eceing the danger, has 
written a book, showing incontestably from pub- 
lic documents, that in the long and bloody wars 
from 1793 to the peace of 1815, as between En- 
gland and France, England was the aggressor. 
That the object English statesmen had in view, 
was to rouse the ancient gallantry of the En- 
glish people to turn off their attention from shame- 
ful abuses at home and divert them from de- 
manding larger measures of political freedom 
and power. 

The publication of this book was followed by 
a Peace meeting here in Manchester ; ‘a meeting 
not so much to discuss and settle the abstract 
principles of that body asa meeting called for 
the practicable and single purpose of disenchant- 
ing the public mind from its present brutal state 
of cultivating feelings of bulldogs and tigers. 

It required a high degree of moral courage for 
such men as Cobden, Bright and Gibson to come 
to Manchester, when so many of their friends 
were against them, and some of them “ exceed- 
ingly mad” on the subject. They did come and 
tell a plain story and a powerful one. The en- 
tire London press assailed them with ridicule 
argumente, but not with facts. The country 
press is divided, but I can see a change is work- 
ing and for the better. 

Last evening a conference of reformers was 
held here, or, as they call it, the Manchester 
Parliament. It was composed of real and lead- 
ing reformers from different parts of England, and 
many liberal members of Parliament, to construct 
and agree on some line of policy to secure the 
objects they have in view, and to prevent dodg- 
ing and dodges on the part of ministers. It is 
really surprising how much these men accom- 
plish for the country. 

In the United States the ‘ Bug-a-boo’ cry is 
the ‘ Disso.uTion or THE Union.’ They got up 
a panic in Washington, because California 
wanted to come in asa free state, and so, accord- 
ing to the actors in this drama, or farce, or 
whatever you call it, the Union came within 
about half an inch of cracking and tumbling all 
to pieces. But what was most singular in this 
case was that the securities of a government as 
good as dead advanced in price, showing most 
conclusively that people who had money to in- 
vest did not believe a word of it. It was nearly 
all sham. It however answered the purpose 
which our Southern masters intended. It gave 
them the complete possession they now have of 
the government of Mr. Pierce, and humiliated 
the North by turning the people into slave hun- 
ters, and making their farms and cities the area 
over which this humane and Christian amuse 
ment is carried on. 

There is another and a more permanent ob- 
ject gained by the South by this last dreadful 
escape the Union had. It is this; by threaten- 
ing, ecolding, kicking, cuffing, and putting other 
indignities on the North, the North gets used to 
being kicked and insulted, and resists far less 
than formerly, and fancies she compensates her- 
self by the trade of the South. 

If this non-resistance on the part of the North 
proceeded from Christian humility one might 
respect it; but when it is as plain as the san at 
noon-day that it proceeds from a most sordid 
motive, from the love of money; when for pelf 
they are willing to suffer it, one is amazed st 
their present want of spirit, and wonders what 
depth of infamy they would descend to before 
they would insist on what they know to be due to 
them. Wateuman. 








LAZARUS SEROPIAN MURAD, 
A NATIVE OF BETHLEHEM OF JUDAH. 

The undersigned would call the attention of 
Protestant Christians of New York and Brook- 
lyn to the fact that this young man is on 
visit to the new world, to see something of 
the country that has sent Christian mission- 
aries to his own native land. In order to pay 
his expenses, he has manufactured a num- 
ber of articles from the olive wood of Jerusalem, 
such as napkin rings, needle and card cases, 
paper weights, folders, and walking-canes. These 
articles may be obtained of him at the Mission- 
ary Rooms, 150 Nassau-street, New York. He 
has suffered for the cause of Christ, standing 
firm, and is worthy of Christian confidence, an 
some know who have seen his quiet and Chris- 
tian deportment. A. Merwin. 


OUR HOME COLUMN. 


STEAMERS TO AUSTRALIA. 

A new steamship company has lately been or- 
ganized in this city for the purpose of opening di- 
rect and speedy communication with Australia vis 
P. The ded amount of capital has 
been readily subscribed, and it is proposed 
to send out at once a first class steamer, originally 
built for the Collins Liverpool Line, which after 
going direct to Australia will thenceforth ply be- 
tween there and the Isthmas. The company ex- 
pect to make the trip from Australia to New York 
in about thirty-five days, and from Australia to 
London or Liverpool in fifty. Of course the trans- 
tion of and gold, together with 
the mails, will take this direction, and it would 
need men much less shrewd than those in the di- 
reotion of this new enterprise to fail of making it 











not been started sooner. ‘ 
WEEKLY LINE TO CALIFORNIA. 

On and after the 20th of next foonth we are t 
have weekly communicetion between this city sné 
Gan Frevolsco. This is the result of ep arrsnge 
wout lately made by two of the mere promincnl 
steamship companies now engaged ix the transpor 





tation basluess with Californie, ‘The srreagouse! 
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‘Worthy of ® visit. The 








will prove a great convenience in mo! 
one, and particularly to the great m 
await the arrival of every steamer o 
coast with such feverish anxiety to h 
many friends from whom they are w 
ed, and whose affectionate remembrai 
ed on half an ounce of psper, are we 
them than the richest pockets of the 

Sacramento. It will do more also fu: 
vation of the Union than all Castle Gar 
ments, and with a great deal less noise 





SUNDAY TRAVEL. 

When the Hudson River Railroad ( 
gan, last summer, the running of 8t 
upon their road, enconraged by the p" 
pressed opinion of their former distin, 
sident that euch a course wopld be 
was easy to see that it would be but t 
of mischief. Accordingly we have ha 
the starting of Sunday trains on th 
Eighth-avenue roads, and lest Sabba‘ 
the inauguration of a system of Sund 
tween this city and Boston. On pret 
cessity of getting hither as soon as 
European mails,—which are apt to r 
once a month, perhaps, on the Sabbatl 
merely to have a special train for tha 
when it occurs, but we are to have a | 
every Sunday, and doth ways! But mo 
Asif a train every week and in bot 
were not enough, not only are the mgil 
ported, but as many passengers as | 
with them! A truly comprehensive 
solving the difficulty ! . 

And who knows how far this matt 
If the beginning of strife is as when 
out water, so is the beginning of suc 
termini of the Sunday race-course ai 
York and Boston. How soon they wil 
or St. Johns, on the qne side, and Wa 
the other, no one oan tell. Of course 
sition to things of this kind can be ex 
Our merchants are, most of them, tav e 
whether cotton and flour have advanc 
edin Liverpool. Indeed, they are eve 
ing upon the Postmaster General the 
having swift steamers stationed at the 
steam up, to bring to the city the new: 
lins line balf an hour, perhaps, soc 
would get here by those swiftest of s« 
sels' So impatient is commerce of tl 
of time and distance. But we should 
enough of the old Puritan regard for 
in some New England legislature or ii 
England town to forbid the running 
trains through the quiet villages of M 
and Connecticut for the benefit of sy 
New York. 

FATHER GAVAZZI 

This distinguished convert from po} 
ly to be among us. Our readers are 
of the very great sensation which his 
rangues have produced in England, w 
been unsparing in his exposures of th 
the mis-called ‘holy’ church of wl 
formerly a prominent member. By a: 
Rev. Alexander King, and others of li 
dressed to the “evangelical ministers 
New York and Brooklyn,” we learn th: 
pected to set sail for this country duri 
week of February. He may be halfy 
ocean, therefore, by this time. Uncon 
is with any particular denomination of 
we hope all who believe in a free cons 
free Bible will be ready to extend to hit 
welcome. A note from Mr.King to the E 
Independent, dated Jan. 24, commends £ 
the respect of “ the honest citizens of t 
public,” and hopes we shall “ receiv 
and warning from his thrilling appeals. 
says :-— 

“The power of Sr. Gavazzi's orator: 
so much in his amazing command of t 
and captivating eloquence, as in the fi 
and the thorough com amore ardor wi 
pleads for truth and liberty, and assai 
holds of despotism and imposture.” 


LITERARY INTELLIGE 


Beecner.—"' Beecher's Works, Vol 
third volume of the works of Dr. Lyr 
in course of publication by John P. . 
Boston, contains the venerable Doc 
on Theology,” as developed in three | 
in his famous ecclesiastical trials bet 
bytery “ahd Synod of Cincinnati in 
‘Remarks on the Princeton Revie 
12mo. A life-like portrait of the au! 
title-page, proving visibly the truth of 
that trials are often laid on those wh 
meet them; for surely no other face 
meet such a conflict as is here record 


CngisTiaNiry aND its ANTAGON 
Restoration of Belief.” Published 
Hooker, Philadelphia. 12imo, pp. 23: 


of this remarkable production are hi 
Christianity in relation to its ancien 
antagonists.” II. “On the Supernat 
contained in the Epistles, and its b 
argument.” The succeeding parts ar 
be republished as soon as they appear 

“* Day-Daeams.”—By Martha Allen 
by Lippincott, Grambo & Co., Philade 
by A. D. F. Randolph, N. Y. 12mo. y 
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still — Mrs. Stowe and others with 
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printing is e 
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